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The Outlook. 


‘Lhe Congressional Committee have tapped the 
four most important witnesses in the ma‘ter of 
the cipher dispatches, and ‘the sap fills twenty 
columns or so of the ** Tribune”; bat when all is 
boiled there is 4 very small modicum of 
The ‘‘ Tribune’s” interpretations are in 
several instances declared and in some proved to 
be faulty; but however its deductions are denied 
the essential facts are confirmed. The cipherers 
h»ve all lost the key and forgotten the cipher; so 
that their reading of the enigma, when they reluc- 
tantly attempt it, is not instructive. That Mr. 
Smith Weed, being a ‘‘horny-hunded public char- 
acter,” had no more compunction about buying 
the Returning Board of South Carolina, to tell 
w''at he believed to be the truth, than he would 
have bad ‘tin buying a drove of fat pigs” (see 
‘*World’s” editorial); that be bargained with a 
go-between for the vote of the State for $80,000; 
iat he telegraphed to Col. Pelton, and Col. Pel- 
ton came and met him at Baltimore; that the 
bargain fell through because the money could 
not be obtained—ill this is testified to by these 
two gentlemen. That Mr. Manton Marble tele- 
graphed successive offers for the same State is 
also testified to by Mr. Marble himselt, though he 
assures us that he sent the messages only as 
‘* danger signals,” in order to let the managerer in 
New York know what a rascally set of men held 
the election in their bands. All the witnesses, 
including Mr. Tilden bimself, agree in testifying 
that Mr. Tilden knew nothing of the proposition 
at the time; but they also all agree, unfortunately 
for his reputation, that he did know it soon after, 
and that notwithstanding his knowledge Colonel 
Pelton continued to act as his private secretary 
and Mr. Smith M. Weed as his general political 
adjutant. As yet there is no evidence that the 
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Returning Boards really were for sale, for all the 





negotiations were conductei through third par- 
ties; and nota single member of the Boards has 


yet been put on the stand. 


Every true American will wish that at least two 
of the parties to this miserable business might have 
been completely exculpated—the former editor of 
one of the leading papers of this city and the can- 
didate of one of the great political parties for the 
Presidency; but it requires credulity as well as 
charity to think that they have been. The one 
piece of evidence in favor of the principals in this 
wretched business is that the not 
forthcoming to carry out the proposed bargains of 
their agents; but it does not yet appeur that if 
the money had been forthcoming the goods could 
have been delivered. The most charitable con- 
struction a candid and kindly judgment can put 
on this transaction is that the parties to it be- 
lieved that Mr. Tilden had carried the country, 
that he was in danger of being cheated out of his 
election by corrupt politicians, and that it was 
legitimate to fight fire with fire. The moral of it 
to all young men is, Never whisper in secret whut 
you will be ashamed to have proclaimed upon 
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i housetops 

he wisdom of the founders of our Constitution 
In organizing the legislative department in two 
bodies is again illustrated by the action of the 
Senate in respect to the proposed bill prohibiting 
Chinese immigration. The recommendation of 
the Senate Committee that it be indefinitely post- 
poned probably saves the country frow the na- 
tional disgrace of a further discussion of the 
alphabetic principles of justice and liberty, and 
the President the necessity of vetoing a bill which 
he could not have samctioned without violating 
the conscience of the nation. This attempt to 
build a Chinese wall along our Pacific Coast was 
as weak a device as it was wicked. The Chinese 
were quietly staying at hc me; they neither wanted 
to come out of China, nor anyone else to come 
into China. The Christian nations of the west 
sent out fleets and armies, thundered at their 
ports, broke down their doors and said, ‘‘ You 
shall come out; you shall not isolate yourselves 
from the rest of mankind; you shall keep step 
with the march of civilization.” After great labor 
and expense and bloodshed, the Chinese, with a 
very wry face, said, ‘* Well, if we must we must;” 
and they began to march. And they sent out their 
skirmishers on our far western coast, which is a 
great desert, and which lacks the very labor which 
these Coinamen bring to ue. But no sooner do 
the Chinamen get there than the sand-lots raise 
the ery, ‘‘They are bidding against onr wages; 
they shall not come.” And peddling politicians in 
Congress, who care more for the vote of the State 
of California than they do for all the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence put together, 
purpose to bargain off the doctrine of human rights 
for the sand-lot vote in 1880. The. thanks of the 
country are due to Senator Hamlin and his com 
mittee for making the first stand against these 
politicians and their miserable traffic. And it is 
not a whit to the credit of Congressional dema- 
gogues that neither Canute with his royal decree 
nor Mrs. Partington with her broom endeavoring 
to turn back,the tides presented a more ridiculous 
aspect than these petty politicians attempting tu 
sweep back a tide of humanity with an act of 
Congress. 


Congress. has by two votes given an indication 
of possible fu'ure action of no inconsiderable im- 
portance to the nation. The one was an amend- 





ment to the Army Bill, authorizing all railroad 


companies that have telegraph lines to open them 
to the general public. If this amendment, which 
was adopted without any considerable opposition 
in the Committee of the Whole, becomes law, it 
will put an end to telegraph monopoly; and it 
may even pave the way toward the very doubtful 
expedient of making telegraphy an adjunct of the 
Post Office. The second action was the appro- 
priation of a quarter of a million of dollars for 
preliminary surveys of the Mississippi, and the 
appointme t of a committee to report on the 
practicability of measures for correcting, deepen- 
ing and otherwise perfecting the channel and pro- 
tecting the lands on either side. The limits 
within which the nation should confine itself in 
public improvements neither have been nor can be 
fixed; but if there is any legitimate subject for 
public work it must be this national highway, 
which, with its co-tributaries, the Missouri and 
the Ohio, traverses eighteen of the States and 
Territories of the Union. As significant, though 
perhaps less immediately important, was the ac- 
tion of the Senate in passing a law admitting 
women to practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We do not anticipate a rush of 
candidates for admission; but we gladly record 
every such step toward the removal of artificial 
disabilities imposed by law on woman. Nature 
does not need the aid of Congress in enforcing her 
edicts; and if it be unwomanly for woman to ex- 
ercise her powers of persuasion at the bar she will 
fiad it out; or if she does not her clients will. 


Bishop Whipple is out in an eloquent and forei- 
ble letter on the Indian question. He protests 
against the proposed transfer to the War Depart- 
ment, becanse the army officers have themselve- 
declared against the change; because the best 
mnen in the army would not undertake the work 
of caring for the Indians, who would be left to 
the worst; because it would corrupt the army by 
introducing into it, through political influence, 
the creatures of the Ring; because the history of 
the Indians when in charge of the army was one 
of aational dishonor. The strongest and best 
part of his letter, however, is that in which he 
charges the responsibility of all our Indian trou- 
bles upon Congress. In this respect he takes pre- 
cisely the ground that the Christian Union has 
alwaystaken. ‘It will not provide for the Indians 
those things which make civilization possible, viz. : 
permanent homes, individual rights of property, 
the protection of law, and a guarantee of the re- 
wards of Jabor. It spends money by millions in 
an alms-house system, which today is prodigal 
to exvess and to-morrow is penurious to starva- 
tion.” That is the whole story in two sentences; 
as true as they are terse and eloquent. 


Mr. Brooks has called the attention of the New 
York Assembly to an evil that is by no means 
local, though its proportions are better illustrated 
in New York city than anywhere else in the coun- 
try. The cost of the city courts aggregates the 
enormous sum of $853,000 a year, of which three- 
quarters is expended in civil litigation. This cost 
falls not on the litigants, but on the entire com- 
munity; and to this must be added, in considering 
the total expense of settling the quarrels of this 
most civilized and Christian city, the fees of the 
lawyers and the expenditure of the time of the 
juries, two items which defy computation. To 
potter at salaries is a waste of time; the $6,000 a 
year which is paid to the judges is not a.cent too 
much to secure faithful service from men ade- 
quate for the position; but it may be fairly 
questioned whether the community is called on to 
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pay any such sum to settle the contentions of lit- 
igants. The future State will find its true remedy 
by refusing to enforce the payments of debts ex- 
cept in the case of fraud, and will thus confine 
the work of the Courts within its legitimate 
bounds—the punishment of and the protection 
from crime. Such asweeping measure, though it 
certainly would bring imcouvenience for a time, 
would eventually put the crevit business of the 
country on its true basis, and that on which more 
and more our wisest merehants are inclined to put 
it, personal confidence. No man would be trusted 
but he who was personally honest, for the cred- 
itor would only have the personal houesty to rely 
upon for the payment of his Jebt. ‘The fact that 
the largest operations in the country are con- 
ducted wholly upon this basis—those of Wall 
street, where not one contract in ten is bindinz 
in law—shows that it is practicable. There is no 
good reason why every man, woman and child in 
the city of New York should be called on to pay a 
dollar a day for the purpose of enabling unwise 
creditors to compel their debtors to pay their 
debts. 


The plague does not seem to be extending, but 
the panic which it has created throughout Europe 
does not, on the other hand, seem to be abating. 
The German government has prohibited Russian 
ears from entering German territory; Austria is 
about to forbid all travelers from entering Austria 
from Russia, unless provided with sanitary pass- 
ports. All the Eastern ports are strictly quaran- 
tined; the Russian military cordon has been 
materially strengthened. It is hoped by these 
measures to restrict the plague to the district in 
which it now exists, a comparatively small area 
off the banks of the Volga, immediately north of 
the Caspian Sea. The rumors of its spread in the 
direction of Moscow are contradicted. There is 
a curious story respecting its introduction. It is 
said that a Cossack, returning from the war to Vet- 
lyanka, brought his lady-love a shawl which was 
probably a part of his spoil; the girl wore it two 
days and sickened with all the symptoms of the 
plague, and died. During the following four days 
the other members of the family took the disease, 
from whom it spread throughout the village and 
thence to other villages. If this story be true, 
and it appears to have come from authentic 
sources, the penalties of Provicence to-day are 
just as inexplicable, certainly as severe, and as 
truly visited on the innocent with the guilty, as 
they were when Achan paid the penalty of his 
crime with his life and that of his household, and 
the entire children of Israel were made to suffer 
for it. There is no problem of the Old Testa- 
ment that is as difficult to comprehend as the 
actual problems that confront us in our modern 
life. 


Side by side with the religious movement in 
France, of which we gave some account last week, 
a strong current is setting towards popular educa- 
tion. Hitherto instruction has been in the hands 
of the priesthood, who have there, as in other 
countries under their domination, studiously 
withheld it from the people. Under the new Re- 
publican regime, however, no persons are to be 
allowed to teach who are uncertificated by the 
authorities; Jettres dobéissance, by which sréres 
and seurs Chretiennes have been authorized by the 
Superiors of religious communities to teach, are 
not to be recoguized; and primary education is to 
be made compulsory and gratuitous. As an evi- 
dence of the awakened interest in educational 
matters it is stated by Commissioner-General Mc- 
Cormick that a room has been opened in one of 
the great public buildings of Paris for the per- 
manent display of a part of the American educa- 
tional exhibit from the recent Exposition, and tuat 
it is already a center of peculiar attraction. 


M. Grevy’s message on taking the chair of the Re- 
public is very brief if the telegraph gives us the 
whole of it, as it purports todo; but it is much 
more significant than‘such State documents usually 
are. He declares that he fully accepts the princi- 
ple of parliamentary government, by which we 
judge that he intends to pledge himself to follow 
the precedents already set by M. Thiers and Marshal 
MacMahon, and to hold his position only at the 
pleasure of the Assembly ; that is, only so long as he 
is able to keep a working majority in support of his 
administration in the popular House. He declares 





himself in favor of ‘‘ progress and appeasement ;”’ 
the former word pledging him to a forward move- 
ment toward an established liberty, the latter to 
a conciliatory policy toward all opponents, and 
probably to a general amnesty; and against the 
proposed scheme of impeaciment of Marshal Mac- 
Mahoun’s late subordinates. He promises to give 
a large share of attention to the army. This is 
indeed the weskest point in the French Republic; 
it cannot safely disarm, and an armed Republic is 
an anomaly in history. Cana standing army be 
maintained without eventually endangering the 
safety of the liberties of the people, which must, 
it would seem, be always held by sufferance 
of the army if one exists? He promises that the 
functionaries of the Kepublic shall be Republicans, 
a necessary condition of its stability. And he 
pledges France under his administration to a for- 
eign policy that shall serve the cause of gvneral 
peace. France no longer follows the false light 
of La Gloire. 


There are some little signs that the viclorious 
campaign in Afghanistan has elements in it like 
that of Napoleon in Rus-ia; it was easy to ad- 
vance, it is difficult to stay. Provisions are run- 
ning short; it is not easy to obtain them; the 
people are sullen and discontented, though power- 
less to offer open resistance; and the troops, though 
too loyal to murmur, will be glad whea a cam- 
paign which offers them no glory and their coun- 
try no advantage is ov-r and they are permitted 
to return. Conquering Afghanistan was a cheap 
campaign; holding it may prove to be an expen- 
sive one. 


A final treaty is reported as concluded between 
Russia and Turkey, by which the latter pays 
300,000,000 rubles, the nominal value being equal 
to about $225,000,000. But, as it is to be paid in 
Turkish paper, its real value is an unknown quan- 
tity. The same dispatch announces that England 
has consummated the purchase of Cyprus. The 
Russian evacuation of Turkish territory will be 
completed in about a month. 


THE MOTHERS RIGHT T0 A VOTE. 


\ 7 E have received from an esteemed friend in 

Worcester a kind but expostulatory letter, 
blaming the Coristian Union because it has pub- 
lished a story or storics which imply, to the mind 
of our correspondent, a mild approval of the use 
of tobacc», and because its voice is timid or hesi- 


tating on the subject of woman suffrage. Be it, 
therefore, known unto men, women and boys, 
hereafter, that the Christian Union abhors tobac- 
co; and we dissuade everybody from the use of 
it. Amd be it known to all persons, men and 
women—women particularly—that the Christian 
Union is in favor of woman suffrage so far as it 
is now practical; namely, that every woman 
should be permitted to vote on police questions 
and the schoolsin her own immediate surround- 
ing, where she is bringing up her children. 

Now, we distinctly understand that that would 
be an entering wedge, and would finally result in 
a larger suffrage; but we are content to make a 
beginning on that. The trouble with woman suf- 
frage in present hands is two-told. 

In the first place, it has not been in the hands of 
women that commanded the confidence of the 
public. It has been very largely in the hands of 
guerrilla women. 

In the second place they are doctrinaires. 
They have not held a doctrine quietly among 
themselves, and attempted to bring it into execu- 
tien on a single practical point. Realization is 
worth more a thousand times than declamation. 
Let them realize woman suffrage on the school 
and license question first. Every woman has a 
right to a voice in settling those questions. The 
mother standpoint is the most important stand- 
point in the universe. The question of what i- the 
effect of teaching or of social conduct on the 
bringing up of her children lies at the root 
of civilized society. The mother's idea of what is 
best for her children is better than anyone 
else’s. And as that is the supreme interest not 
of the mother alone, but of all society, the 
mother should be allowed to vote on the school 
question and the police question of her neighbor- 
hood. Once let women vote on those questions 
and the rest will come as fast as it ought to come. 
We do not hold that it would be advantageous to 





have woman suffrage, universal and _ instanta- 
neous, before there has been any of that gradual 
preparation which takes a generation of educa- 
tion. We believe in the general doctrine of the 
propriety of woman suffrage; we urge it as ex- 
pedient and wise, and conformable with the best 
human experience: but we urge it with reference 
to a definite practical result; we prefer to begin 
at the beginning and get an opportunity for a 
practical trial of woman suffrage on questions on 
which women are already measurably prepared to 
vote. The upper class of women do not care 
about voting, because they dre well enough off 
without it; and the lower class of women are too 
ignorant to want it, or to know anything about 
it. Now we want to put the suffrage into their 
hands upon the school question and the excise 
question, because on these questions the upper 
class of women do care, and the lower class of 
women have at least as much knowledge and in- 
terest as their husbands. But when a woman 
goes to vote on the question how long the school 
shall be open in the town, or county, or school 
district—when the mother leaves her sphere of 
duties in the home and goes out to the polling 
place and meets the crowd—everything is involved 
in that voting which is involved in voting at the 
election of President of the United States. And 
that larger suffrage will follow in due time. 

At present the community is prepared to con- 
cede suffrage on the school question and the 
license question. The appeal to the moral sense 
of the community is so strong that it cannot be 
resisted. We have lectured all over the United 
States, and we have never failed, when we have 
limited the question to the right of woman to 
vote on questions relating to the bringing up of 
her children, to carry conviction. On all such 
questions as, Shall a gambling den be opened in 
this precinct? Shall there be bad houses started 
in this precinct? Shall there be grog-shops opened 
at our doors? the community is ready to concede 
the mother’s right toa vote. How can it be denied? 
A woman bears a child in pain, and wears her life 
out by day and by night for that child while the 
husband is engaged in the coarser and more mate- 
rial things of life; but when it comes to the ques 
tion of how to bring those little children out into 
the world and what influences they shall be sur- 
rounded with there the mother has no voice at 
all, and the man who has a voice does not care 
whether he uses it or not. The mother is the one 
that brings them into the world, that watches 
over and shields them, that weeps and mourns for 
them; and she has the right to determine what 
influences shall be around abouc them; and the 
community is ready to concede that right just as 
soon as the mothers are ready to demand it. 

THE EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 

\ E have received from a correspondent the 
following letter, which we place here less 

as the text for a few words on the evidence of 

Christianity than as an illustration of that evi- 

dence: 

Editors Christian Union : 

Will you permit me to supplement the article of ‘‘Laicus,” 
in your issue of the 22d, by a few lines in memory 
of Mrs. 8. G. Ashton, the author of ‘“‘Cowper Evan- 
gelized”’? Seven years ago to-day she departed this life 
to enter upon that state which to her ardent and sanctified 
imagination seemed ever a present as well as future reality 
and blessedness. Her discipline began in the dawn of her 
girlhood, the effects of a fall, and at the age of sixteen, in 
the flush of youth and beauty, she was forced to submit to 
amputation of the leg. It was before the day of anes- 
thetics, when, too, resort to such extreme measures was 
rare, and I doubt if the battlefield has ever witnessed such 
heroism. Her sufferings had already become great; she 
could no longer hold her precious Bible, but it was raised 
on a standard before her and opened to the passage, ‘‘As 
thy days, so shall thy strength be.” From this and the 
conscious nearness of her Saviour she drew her courage. 
With unflinching, aimost serene, fortitude she passed the 
terrible ordeal and lived to testify to the faithfulness of 
her heavenly Friend. From that time henceforth, more 
than ever, she was His. Not as a disappointed, murmur- 
ing creature of a sad destiny did she come back to life and 
its changed aspects to her, but as a child of God to suffer, to 
be or to do as he thought best, and to show the power of a 
Christian faith to make one, under any condition, blessedly 
content. From the great strain to which her nerves had 
been subjected, as also at times from a certain morbidness 
of feeling incident to large and tender natures, she did 
suffer keenly both in mind and body. But in all this the 
spirit was strong and submissive. Alluding to her consti- 
tutional tendencies, she used to say, ‘If religion can make 
me happy it can make anyone happy;” und, ‘‘ My peace 
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is beyond expression.” Indeed one would scarce ever sus- 
pect any depression, either physical or mental, so bright 
and serene, even sometimes merry, was her aspect. In 
her own home of pleasant surroundings she was the spring 
of its life and joy; one with her children (two of whom 
were born to her), sympathetic with all. The same high 
source of strength and peace geemed ever present that had 
given her such power to endure in her first great trial of 
suffering, and which, in its manifestation to him, her 
skeptical physician had been forced to acknowledge as 
something divine. 

If:this young girl had taken ether, and it bad 
soothed, lessened, or deadened her pain, the result 
would have been accepted as an adequate evi- 
dence of the value of ether. The scientist might 
have curiously inquired into the origin of this 
anesthetic, into the history of its discovery; but 
his'judgment of its value would not have depended 
on the result of these historical inquiries. Actual 
present experiment would be enough and noth- 
ing else would be enough to satisfy him. His- 
torical proof that ether had deadened the pain 
of some of the victims of Nero’s persecution 
would not induce him to continue its use if 
it produced no such result now. Proof that it 
did not help men in the last century would not 
stop his use of it in this, provided it were useful 
now. All this is perfectly plain. 

Now here is a power which offers itself as a 
medicine to the soul. It is the power of a spirit- 
ual faith ina divine Person, a living Presence. It 
offers to give rest to the weary, the peace of par- 
don to the remorseful, strength to the weak, moral 
and spiritual illumination to those that are in 
moral inecertitude. It offers incomparable conso- 
lation to the mourner; to wipe away the tears 
from the eyes of those that weep; to set a bow of 
promise on the retreating edge of the storm. It 
even offers to give victory over the infirmities 
and pains of the body; not by absolutely van- 
quishing them, but by giving the spirit power to 
triumph over them, and to endure them as though 
they were not. And skepticism cries out to us for 
evidence. The evidence is experiment. Try it 
and see. If it works, use it; if it does not work, 
abandon it. 

Here is a timid, shrinking maiden called upon 
to undergo a painful amputation, before the days 
of anwsthetics. She puts her Bible before her; 
and is carried by this faith power triumphantly 
through: so triumphantly that her skeptical 
attendant recognizes in her experience the presence 
of » wysterious divine factor. This is the evi- 
dence. 

And these evidences are all about us. There is 
no need to go back into the past for them. The 
skeptic, before he can accept Christianity, wants 
proof that Christ was a real, not a mythical, per- 
sonage, that he wrought the miracles attributed to 
him, that he died and rose from the dead, that he 
claimed divinity and was what he claimed. He 
is like a man shaking with the ague who refuses 
to take the quinine till he has examined all the 
bills of lading through twenty transfers, and dein- 
onstrated to himself that it really came from 
Peru. He sees all about him, in lives redeemed, 
in characters transformed, in sorrows alleviated, 
in joys made more radiant, the evidence that there 
is a divine power in faith. It is not necessary to 
trace the title deeds to a farm before you can tuke 
a drink from the spring that wells up in the 
meadow. 

It is true that no man can tell how it is that 
this faith power has such healing, such strength- 
ening, such illumination init. Mrs. Ashton could 
not tell how her hold on a personal Saviour 
quelled the pain and gave her victory over it. 
Mr. Gough could not explain the inspirational 
effect of faith in redeeming his life from the 
wreck of his early manhoo}. But neither can the 
scientific physician tell why belladonna is a pre- 
ventive of scarlet fever, or quinine a remedy for 
malaria, or inoculation a coat of mail against the 
contagiou of the small-pox. It is true that with 
some souls faith is both easier in exercise and 
more fruitful in result than in others. But the 
effect of religious faith in the soul is quite as con- 
stant, quite as much to be depended on, as the 
effect of medicine on the body. Morphine excites 
the nerves of sume; the doctors do not therefore 
cease to use it as a soporific. The best evidence 
for any medicine is that it cures. The best evi- 
dence of Christianity is the actual experience of 
those that try it. 
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If Christ had done as bis church sometimes has 


done, if he had prescribed a creed and said, Be- 
lieve that I am the Son of God, one with the 
Father, an atoning sacrifice for sin, a future and 
final judge, and you shall have peace and com- 
fort, the skeptic might reply, I cannot till I am 
convinced. But he says nothinve of the sors. He 
says, Come unto me, Learn of me, Be my disciple, 
Become my follower. This is his only condition; 
and 00 man needs to be convinced of any creed 
in order to comply with this condition. H+ has 
only to read the four Gospels, to study them as 
practical guides to a life of righteousness, to fol- 
low them in his daily lite:—to love his enemies; to 
be simple and unaffected in all his spiritual ex 
pressions; to look to his God as to a heavenly 
Father; to seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness; to be meek, humble, pure in heart, 
peaceable and peace-giving—in a word, to follow 
the example and precepts of Jesus of Nazareth, 
locking unto the same divine Spirit which dwelt 
in Jesus and which he has promised shall dwell in 
his followers. If one does this, Christ ;rumises 
him a divine power by which he cnu overcome 
the world: the power of a living divine Presence. 
The experiment is asimple one. Whoever chooses 
to try it can casily determine whether the prom- 
ise, ‘‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,” is true or not. 


OLD THOUGHTS ON AN OLD THEME. 
READER of the Christian Union, the pastor 
of asmall country church, desires to know 

how to make good prayer-meetings. His problem 
and his complaint are both old; and our coun- 
sel must be as old as the question he asks. For 
there is nothing new to be said upon it; only old 
truths to be reiterated. 

The first condition of a good prayer-meeting 
is to have something to say, and then say it. The 
underlying cause of poor prayer-meetings is that 
the pastor has nothing in his head and the people 
have nothing in their hearts. You cannot bring 
chaff to the Lord and pass it off on him as wheat. 
If the people are empty, more reason why the pas 
tor must come full. If they have nothing to say 
to each other he must have something to say to 
them. If they come cold he must come warm. 
You cannot make a tropical meeting by gathering 
together a hundred ice-berg Christians. He must 
himself be a gulf stream to melt them. 

The next thing is to get rid of formality. Pews 
and benches are murderers of prayer-meetings. 
Meet ina parlor if you can. How often do you 
see a dull prayer-meeting break up, and then, 
after the meeting is all over, the people gather 
again about the stove in one corner and spend 
half an hour over a subject o! real live interest, 
and the best part of the prayer-meeting is after 
the prayer-meeting is dismissed. The story is 
told, we believe it is authentic, of an eccentric 
but successful pastor who opened his prayer- 
meetiog as usual with a hymn, a Scripture reading 
and a prayer, and then called on the brethren for 
remarks. No one stirred. Would any brother 
lead in prayer? No one did. ‘‘ Well, then,” 
ssid the pastor, ‘‘if no one wants to speak and no 
one wants to pray we had better go home; receive 
the benediction;” and he dismissed them. They 
gathered around the stove and discussed their 
prayer-meetings, and made a new bexinninpg 
that night. The method might fail in other 
hands, but the principle was sound. Anything te 
break the dreadful formality of a prayer meeting 
that is as stiff as a brook in January because it is 
as cold. 

In the third place, how can we expect to make 
good prayer-meetings when we cut off the help of 
the best religious element in the church, that of 
the women‘ That is as if you were to turn out 
the clarionets and flutes and instruments of mel- 
ody from a band, and leave nothing but bassoons 
and bass viols to make music with. They can 
rumble away down in the bass, but who cares for 
such music? A woman is sentimental, and a 
prayer-meeting is a place for sentiment and feel- 
ing, and as long as we do not get that in our 
meetings, and have a leader who knows only the 
bass and tenor in spiritual things, we cannot carry 
our meetings very high. Better call our meetings 
conference meetings, better do away with the 
nae religious meeting, than to put on the bellows 
and blow up the coals when there is no wood, or 
when the wood is as green as red oak, 





And it is not impossible to get women to take a 
part in the meeting if they are wanted. But they 
are sensitive and shrinking, and they will not take 
pact if they are not wanted. In morning prayer- 
meetings in times of revival we have had no 
difficulty in getting women to take part. A woman, 
in answer to a call for requests, says, “I wish 
prayer for my husband;” and we ask, ‘‘ Where 
was he born?” to which she is very ready to replv; 
a second question brings a second reply, and so 
on; and before she Knows it she has given us the 
inspiration of a real experience. A mother asks 
prayer for child. ‘' Where is he?” 
‘At sea.” ‘* Was this child consecrated in prayer?” 
‘Yes.’ ‘* What have you done yourself for your 
child?” ‘‘ I have been iu the habit of daily prayer 
for him and with him.” Pretty soon we get the 
whole history of the child, those things that no 
one can say but a mother, 


her absent 


and she does not feel 
as though sie were making a speech at all. 

We get letters from women continually that are 
full of a devoutly inquisitive spirit in regard to 
the most vital points in religious life; and women 
naturally search out these things, and feel the 
fine lines a great deal more than men do. They 
are the ones who are naturally interested in spir- 
itual topics, and their interest ought to be not 
merely passive; it ought to be actively exercised. 

Another co: dition is promptness and vigor of 
movement. The 
keep the meeting 


minister must, at every hazard, 
going. It to last 
more than three quarters of an hour, and ought to 
begin at the stroke of the clock and end with 
equal promwptness, 


never ought 


‘*Whatever you have to do 
you have got to do it quickly, for this meeting is 
going on”: that ought to be the spirit of the 
leader. And in one way or other we must get rid 
of the spiritual parrots who get up and repeat what 
has been said over and over for forty years. A 
weak man cannot do it; and a weak man cannot 
make a strong prayer-meeting. Do you say, ‘‘I 
have no adaptation to any such work as that’’? 
Well, then, you have no adaptation to carry on a 
prayer-meeting. If aman can only drive a half- 
blind horse that is lame that he cannot run 
away, he would better not drive any kind of 
horse. 


sO 


Ministers are continually telling sinners 
they must change their habits, must reform their 
lives, must re-cast their characters; that by God’s 
grace they can do it and ought to do it; and 
wheu you tell them to go into this kind of work 
they will say, ‘‘Ob, my nature is not adapted to 
anything of that sort;” just as if ministers’ na- 
tures are not capable of being changed as well as 
those of any other sinners. 

One other thing: you can never make a good 
prayer-meeting by dragooning or coaxing people 
to come out to a Barmacide feast. The hungry 
man may take the joke for a single night, but he 
will not keep it up fora year. Give them some- 
thing to come for and they will come. The only 
way to make a good prayer-meetiong is to make the 
prayer-meeting good. 








ONLY TRUST HIM. 


DEAR Sr1r.—I am striving in weakness to live a Christian 
but am greatly deterred by doubts and fears which arise 
from an experience some years ago that has cast a shadow 
over my life. I was about fourteen or fifteen, I think, when 
one day I took up a book (Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls of the 
King”’), and as I commenced to read the unpardonable sin 
came into my mind and I immediately thought a profane 
thought connected with the Holy Ghost; for weeks I con- 
tinued to have those terrible blasphemies pass through 
my mind until I finally felt that I didn’t care, they might 
be so since I could not rid myself of them. Then came the 
most exquisite torture of mind, and I was so prostrated 
with nervousness that my parents called in a physician. I 
have since had the same distressing thoughts—not willingly 
ever. I have at the same time a most earnest desire to be a 
disciple of Christ and am striving to bring up my children 
in the nurture and the love of God. I have enjoyed many 
times much peace in looking to our heavenly Father, but it 
does not last because I am continually asking myself what 
right I have to such blessings if I have committed the un- 
pardonatle sin; and then doubts and fears almost over- 
whelm me. Will you be so good as to answer through your 
paper. Tell me how I may know whether I can be fer- 
given that dreadful thought. I do not think I should try 
any the less to please God if I was sure I should never see 
him or receive his approving smile, but I am not without a 
hope though the way is often dark, Can I expect God's 
forgiveness‘ 

BROOKLYN, Jan, 23d, 1879. 
rT\HE only infallible sign that a person has 

sinned away grace is that he does not care 
anything about it; and an infallible sign that one 


lias not done so is that he is very much distressed 
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about it. It is impossible that any one has com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin whose constant fear 
is that he has committed it. A person might 
just as well be going around in utmost distress, 
believing he were dead while going through all 
functions of active life, as to suppose he has com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, which is the paralysis 
of the whole moral nature, while that nature is 
stirred with horror about it. It is absurd. 

Our correspondent would do better to let herselt 
alone. For her to turn her mind inward upon 
herself, and scrutinize herself, is as if one should 
sit down after every meal and follow the course of 
the food through the system and question its effect : 
—'‘‘ Now it is inthe stomach—how do I feel? Now 
it has passed into the intestines, and is being 
acted upon by the liver; now it is in my bowels. 
Are my muscles replenished? Is this thought part 
of the beefsteak I ate yesterday?” It would not 
be any more absurd to do that than it is for 
a person of non-analytical power to undertake 
to trace within himself the operation of things 
concerning his spiritual welfare. But she can 
know what the general drift of her desire and her 
endeavor is, and if her general desire is right- 
eousness, goodness, obedience, and according to 
the measure of human infirmity this is her en- 
deavor, she should rest on that. 

But why do you write to the Christian Union? 
Do you suppose that we sympathize with you, 
and are willing to give you direction, and that 
God won’t?) Are we so much better than He? If 
you believe that we, with our low moral tempera- 
ments, sympathies and sensibilities, are so willing 
to help you in this matter that you are encour- 
aged to write to us, you might imagine that God 
is enough better to be sorry for you jin your 
trouble and able to help you. Turn from all 
thought of self; do your duty; trust in your God. 
He is infinitely better than your father, or 
mother, or husband—than all your dearest 
friends. 


NOTES. 

—Dr. Willard Parker, an authority on all medical sub- 
jects, preéminently so on the physical effects of alcohol on 
the human body, discusses one aspect of the subject in a 
paper in this week’s Christian Union, to be followed by 
some others cognate. Mrs. Waldo gives a graphic picture 
of the odd carnival they held a few weeks ago at Boston— 
they are always doing odd things at Athens, but the oddi- 
ties are not always as good as this. ‘‘ Laicus’’ assures us, 
modestly, that he has no imagination, and that he has 
simply told a true story in his account of the reason why 
Mr. Pettigrew does not join the church, only veiling 
names under aliases; happily ministers do not often so 
publicly belie the principles of Christ, but Christians do, 
and it is their doing of it which makes many a Mr. Pett:- 
grew infidel. Mr. Cordley answers the question of a young 
man, of hundreds of young men, who have taken to heart 
Horace Greeley’s ‘‘Go West, young man,” but do not know 
how to do it; he tells them. Priscilla Alden writes an- 
other of her sprightly letters, for which we beg her to 
accept our personal and public thanks. An editor is like a 
preacher who talks to an unseen audience through a tele- 
phone; it is an inspiration to put his ear to the instrument 
now and then aud get a sympathetic response. Several 
prominent men, from different parts of the country, give 
their ratification of the Home Protection movement, 
which we hope is not going to stop with Illinois. Ina 
vigorous and terse condensation of one of the most 
thoughtful defenses of the faith recently published, a 
Canadian author gives its most essertial fruits to the 
readers of the Literary Reviews. In the Household Mrs. 
Beecher comes to the defense of women against the charge 
of extravagance; and a clergyman’s wife gives a bright 
and inspiring account of a home Sunday-school; we com- 
mend her example to other mothers, but we dissent from 
her modest declaration that ‘‘the home Sunday-school is 
ovly a make-shift for the real one.’”” We recommend older 
readers not to skip ‘‘ Didn’t Think” because it is a child’s 
story; better read it aloud to the children—its moral is 
good to children of a larger growth. 

—The somewhat extraordinary condition affixed by the 
pastor elect of the Puritan Church of Brooklyn to his 
acceptance of the pastorate, as reported in our news col- 
umns, suggests some curious questions respecting the 
“new Congregationalism.’’ Mr. Field declares, not that 
he cannot be guided by the counsel of certain men because 
he doubts their wisdom, or their Congregationalism, which 
might perhaps be legitimate, but that he will not take the 
counsel of any except the members of his own local 
Association, the Manhattan; and he requires the church 
to covenant that ‘“‘any Council called subsequent to in- 
stallation in regard to me personally must be a Council of 
churches connected with the Manhattan Association.” The 
church and the pastor both thus agree to shut out from 
their counsels in all matters which touch the pastor not 
merely certain neighboring churches, but all other Congre- 
gational churches in the land. This curious action starts 
some questions. In what respect does the Association 
thus converted into a permanent Council differ from the 
old Consociation of Connecticut‘ How far is a minister 





Congregational who thus limits his ministerial and church 
fellowship to the members of a particular local Associa- 
tion? What protection would the churches have against 
the defection of a pastor, either in doctrine or morals, if 
this precedent were generally followed, and the churches 
bound themselves beforehand to call no council except one 
thus selected for them by the minister? What possibility 
is left to the Church of the Puritans for a mutual council 
if in any event one should be desired? What is the 
difference between the Presbyterianism which submits 
all questions respecting the minister to a particular Pres- 
bytery, and the Congregationalism which, by special com- 
pact, agrees that they shall be submitted toa particular 
Association? Congregationalism is doubtless a very flexi- 
ble system—if it is a system at all. Is it so flexible that a 
church may barter away its right to choose its own advis- 
ers, and still be, in spirit, a Congregational Church? What 
this single local church does is a matter of small con- 
sequence to the churches at large. But principles always 
present themselves for discussion in concrete cases; and 
the principles involved in this certainly extraordinary 
course of the Church of the Puritans and its pastor, in 
dissociating themselves by resolution from all the Congre- 
gational churches in the land except those of one local 
Association, are worth interpretation and discussion. It 
will be in order for the Congregational organs to give us 
some light on the questions which this curious compact 
suggests. 

—Whatever may be thought of Mr. Joseph Cook’s 
philosophical and religio philosophical instructions, he is 
striking heavy blows in behalf of human rights; blows 
that ought to reverberate from the conscience of every 
thoughtful Christian in the land. Every man who be- 
lieves in justice and equal rights ought to read his ring- 
ing words on the Chinese question in another column; and 
every Christian pulpit ought to repeat their teaching. If 
this nation were to turn back God’s poor from its shores, 
and this in violation of our most solemn and sacred treaty, 
it would lay up for itself the most dire chastisements in 
the future, if there Le, as our own history has abundantly 
proved there is, a God and a moral government in the 
world. 

—A lady correspondent, and long subscriber to the 
Christian Union, crippled in her right arm, and dependent 
upon her own efforts for her support, writes us that she 
wishes a situation as reader of Sabbath services in a culti- 
vated community that has not the means to employ a 
clergyman of first rate ability. She has had seven years’ 
experience in this vocation with success, and fourteen 
years’ experience in varied Sunday-school work. She has 
used chiefly Mr. Beecher’s sermons and prayers, with, from 
time to time, the discourses of Krooks, Murray, Maclaren 
and other popular preachers at home and abroad. She 
will go for moderate pay, and prefers a place in New Eng- 
land. Those who do not object to the work of Huldah in 
the Old Testament and of Priscilla in the New may address 
Zabeth Harp, either care of Christian Union, or direct Box 
19, Canterbury, N. H. 

—Owing to hoarseness Mr. Beecher did not preach last 
Sunday evening. It is the end of an influenza from which, 
however, he apprehends no serious consequences. 

—Whether the martyr was a martyr or a suicide, a saint 
or a scamp, is the question which all Maine is just now en- 
gaged in discussing. We incline to the saint view. That 
Mr. Barron should have locked himself up in the outer 
vault of the bank, taken poison, then tied and gagged him- 
self, to cover his suicide and be canonized after his death 
asa martyr at the hands of bank burglars, is a conception 
rather more creditable to the imaginative originality than 
the sober common sense of the detective who invented it. 
We decline to send Mr. Barron to the land of mythical 
heroes till some better evidence is adduced for doing so. 
America has too few real heroes to part with them easily. 

—Rev. Heber Newton, of this city, proposes as a practi- 
cal method of reforming the theater: endow it. No! no! 
Mr. Newton; you must go deeper than that. The place to 
begin the reform of the theater is in the press, the school, 
and literature; especially the latter. 

—Well! Well! Well! Here are the Baptist ministers of 
Brooklyn discussing whether infants can be saved. And 
this in 1879. Are we all mistaken, and should it be written 
1789? One minister is reported as saying that the doctrine 
of eternal damnation cannot be saved unless at least some 
infants are consigned to it. If that is so we know of some 
men who will elect to let go the doctrine and keep hold of 
the children. . 

—It is not creditatle to American ways of doing things 
that Secretary Evaits has to ask Congress to continue 
Bayard Taylor's salary for the year, because the sum 
allowed was so small that be has left his widow moneyless 
in a strange land. 

—The reported insanity of the Rev.Dr. Daniel 8. Sut- 
phen, of New Utrecht, L. 1, from overwork is another 
testimony—how perpetually they are repeated—that a 
saint cannot violate the laws of health, which are the laws 
of God, and not pay the penalty. There are no hygienic 
indulgences. And we wonder if he really did work so 
much harder than his fellows, or only more unwisely. A 
man can get a great deal of work out of himself if he will 
only rest as systematically as he works. 

—The labor troubles in England are beginning to affect 
American commerce. A wharfmen’s strike in Liverpool 
has stopped the loading of trans-atlantic steamers. Over 
one thousand men are engaged in the strike; other laborers 
have been driven from their work by violence; for one day 
the police were set at defiance by the mob; and some of 
the American steamers have delayed their sailing, while 
others have sailed with diminished freights. Possibly the 
brief break in the trade at Liverpool, owing to this state 
of things, may account for the diminishing of the distress 
heretofore experienced at Glasgow, which may be picking 
up the freights that Liverpool is driving away. 





SNOW FAIRIES. 
By ELizaBETH A. DAVIs. 
QOFTLY and swiftly the feathery flakes 
— Arve falling in tiny stars; 
Softly and swiftly they flutter and blend 
To pile up their fleecy bars, 
While over, and under, @nd through the trees, 
Shrill in the north wird’s face, 
Come piping from Elfland the fairy throng 
To claim their wintry place. 
Now hither and thither with flash and glow, 
Over the meadows brown, 
Over the streamlets, and over the hills 
They set their glittering crown. 
Then gayly they dart where the wild bee hummed, 
Deep in the forest glade ; 
W here the violets blue and the lilies pale 
Bloomed in the friendly shade. 


Away, and away, with whistle and whir 
Away over bramble and hedge, 

Away till the farthest solitudes 
Are touched with a diamond edge. 

Then lighter they paint in silvery sheen 
The story of wany a dream, 

And shout as the maid at the window-pane 
Sees hope’s bright visions gleam. 








INEBRIETY A DISEASE. 
By WILLARD PaRKER, M. D. 

| URING the early part of the present century 
= Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, declared that 
‘drunken insanity” could not be treated to ad- 
vantage when in institutions with patients suffer- 
ing from other forms of mental disease. Other 
prominent members of the medical profession, 
who were superintendents of asylums for the in- 
sane, made the same declaration, and suggested 
that distinct asylums be founded for the treat- 
ment of inebriates. : 

The foundation principle of such asylums is, 
that the use of alcohol as a common beverage is a 
vice, and that like other vices, such as gluttony, 
sensualism, etc., persisted in, it produces disease. 

Intoxication produced by alcohol poisons the 
blood, injures the brain, and produces organic 
changes, or disease, in the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys. When this point is reached we have 
the disease, inebriety, to treat; the patient passes 
the point where the moralist ean deal with him 
and becomes a subject for the study and treat- 
ment of the scientific physician. 

Based upon this theory asylums for drunkards 
have been founded, the tirst of the kind on record 
being the New York State Inebriate Asylum, 
ehartered by the State in 1854, the corner-stone 
of which was laid with imposing ceremonies Sep- 
tember 24th, 1858. 

Although the theory of inebriate asylums was 
as yet in its infancy and the institution was then at 
best but an experiment, the buildings were laid out 
on a grand scale of magnificence, being 365 feet in 
length and having attached 1,150 feet of conserv- 
atory. In 1864, while the building was still un- 
finished, hardly any part being in a habitable 
condition, the superintendent decided to admit a 
small number of patients. Such was the unfortu- 
nate beginning! Questions of discipline and treat- 
ment arose: should half-crazed patients be re- 
strained and controlled, or should they be left to 
themselves, to seek the means of intoxication 
when the excess of appetite was upon them? And 
if they rebelled against medical treatment could 
they be compelled to submit, these men who had 
come there of their own free will? Above all, 
what employment could be found for a set of idle 
men, many of them men of ability, of intelligence, 
of power, except for this unfortunate appetite? 

All these questions might have been met, if not 
solved, in a swall iustitution, sustained by a wise 
legislation—for authority seems to be a necessity 
in the management—until experience should have 
been gained for the needed iucrease in numbers 
and accommodation. Of this need there could 
be no question, since there has been no failure in 
the incessani applications for admission, either by 
the inebriate or his friends. 

Of course the money which would have built 
and equipped a small asylum was all expended on 
this immense shel], and further grants were 
needed to put even a part in good condition. 
There are also changes in the management made 
necessary by the difficulty of finding any man 
possessed of the needed qualifications—and they 
are many—who would be willing to take such a 
thankless post. The highest medical qualifica- 
tions to treat disease, the patience and faith of a 
Christian and the firmness and courage of a State- 
prison warden are all required. 

Granted that the first years of the existence of 
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the Binghamton asylum have been marked by 
many and mortifying failures; the institution is 
not a failure. It has proved, in spite of all, that 
the disease, inebriety, can be cured; a large pro- 
portion of those treated have been restored to 
health and usefulness; and when men talk of cost 
to the State, we can point to these numbers of 
men who, instead of being a burden and a curse, 
as every drunkard is, are useful and valuable cit- 
izens. 

Here are attested figures: ‘‘Of those who had 
been admitted between May, 1870, and Septem- 
ber, 1873, in all 1,482, information was received 
of 416, and of thiy number more than sixty-one 
per cent. had remained cured.” 

It may incidentally be mentioned as one result 
of this ‘‘ experiment,” that there are known to be 
thirty-two (32) public or private establishments 
of the kind in actual working condition or in 
process of organization on this continent. There 
are thirteen in Great Britain, one in Melbourne, 
Australia, and others proposed in Rome, in Nor- 
way and in Germany. 

Singular results of an experiment which is a 
failure! 








THE * CARNIVAL OF AUTHORS.” 


By Mrs. LEONARD WALDO. 
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F HE ‘Carnival of Authors!” said the Astron- 
- omer, absently. ‘* What's that?” 

‘* Let’s go and see,” said his wife, briskly. 

‘* Never! I must observe to-night.” 

‘*It’s cloudy; not a star to be seen,” she an- 
swered, triumphantly, throwing up a window. 

‘“‘Then I must read that article on ‘ The 
Development of the Perturbative Function in 
Periodic Series.’ ” 

‘‘Only the perturbation will be in a different 
direction if you stay at home,” she said, dryly. 

‘* Oh, well, we'll go. ‘It’s all in the day’s work,’ 
as the hunter said when the lion ate him. I will 
be well employed looking after Venus—in the 
dark!” 

So they went. 

He bought the ‘‘ Boston Evening Transcript” 
at Harvard Square, and she read over his shoulder 
in the car: ‘‘ Music Hall has not for a long time, 
if ever, seen such an audience within its walls. 
It is safe to say that upwards of 4,000 people were 
present during Friday evening.” 

‘“‘And to-night is the last night! Let us be 
there early.” So by seven o’clock they were lean- 
ing on the rail in front of the Dickens booth, 
‘‘ vetting a general idea of affairs before the crowd 
comes,” she said. Next to the Dickens booth was 
the one marked Scott and Tennyson; then the 
‘‘ Wayside Inn” and Longfellow booth. Opposite 
the great organ was the ‘‘ Mosque,” where ‘Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments” were held, and 
Whittier’s modest ‘‘Snow Bound” cottage stood 
next door. The Milton and Moore and Goethe 
and Schiller booths occupied the remaining side 
of the hall. In front of the great organ and stage 
a smaller stage had been erected, where the prin- 
cipal scenes were performed. 

‘*What is the aim and scope of all this?” began 
the Astronomer. 

‘*Scenes from the works of great authors are to 
be represented by the different characters in cos- 
tume.” said she as primly as a guide book should. 
‘*Mother Goose, for instance,” she continued; 
‘‘there’s her house in the first baleony—the pretty 
red one with white doves flying about-—and the 
money is in aid of the Old South Fund of course. 
Don’t you see that model of its steeple in the 
corner?” . 

‘*The steeple of the Old South Fund? Where- 
abouts?” began the wise man wildly, but just 
then the procession swept in headed by ‘‘ Old 
Abe,” the War Eagle. 

How brilliant the costumes were! Elaine and 
Mr. Pickwick, Comus with his crew masked in 
animals’ heads, Precosia and Nour Eddin, John 
Alden and Dorothea, the Spanish student and Lit 
tle Bo Peep, and a long succession of other chil- 
dren of author's brains and fancies. 

As the last one stepped off the stage Mr. Dickens 
himself stepped on, and the ‘‘ Dickens Reception” 
began. 

Seventy-five of his characters were presented to 
him. 

Sam Weller, Tillie Slowboy, Pecksniff, Sairey 
Gamp and Betsey Prig—yes, there they were in 





actual existence, and some of them verily coming 
down and chatting with friends in the crowd! 

Down came the curtain; and now the crowd 
became denser and all the Astronomer and bis 
wife could see was a placard, ‘‘Open in five min- 
utes,” over the curtain of the Dickens booth. 
Meantime, across the way the Moore booth was 
open with a side show of ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” 
but it was not possible to see anything even if one 
did get across the hall alive. ‘‘I see Peri’s head 
but no Paradise” remarked Mrs. A. on tiptoe. 

“The Peri yet may be forgiven 
Who brings to this Eternal gate 
The gift that is most dear to Heaven,” 


quoted Mr. A. ‘‘ Ab, there I see the penitent’s 
tear—gone again—‘ though lost to sight to mem- 
ory dear.’ Hush, listen to the Marshal!” Away 
goes the Dickens curtain, and the Marshal an- 
nounces ‘‘Mr. Squeers at the Inn.” 
capitally done, and the boys sit dismally before 
him ina row, while he orders the jug of milk 
filled up with ‘‘luke warm water.” The waiter 
is very natural when he announces, ‘‘ [he milk 
will be drownded,” and Squeers’s manner is in- 
imitable as he says, ‘* Serves it right for being so 
dear.” Unluckily just here up goes the curtain, 
on the main stage, on Comus entering with his 
motley crew; a dazzling sight, yet still Squeers 
snarls at the boys, while in the Scott booth Mary 
Queen of Scots, a glorious beauty, escapes from 
Loch Leven Castle in a boat and a two-scene 
tableau. Hermann and Dorothea are billing and 
cooing just opposite—and in the Mosque, Nour 
Eddin is astonished at the beauty of the slave, as 


Squeers is 


well he may be. 

‘*Humph, this literally keeps one’s eye in fine 
frenzy rolling,” growls the Astronomer. ‘* Which 
way shall I look?” After Squeers’s departure 
‘*Fanny Squeers’s Party” is given so finely in the 
same booth that loud murmurs of regret are 
heard that all the booths were not raised higher, 
so that a majority if not all of the audience could 
see. Both these Dickens scenes should have 
been on the large stage. As it is, it is curious to 
hear Fanny Squeers’s affected giggle and at the 
sume time wateh the frogs, cats, wolves and dogs 
in the brilliant pantomine on the main stage. 

‘““Why is this thus, Artemus ?”’ soliloquizes 
Mr. A. ‘*‘ Why were we exposed to such an ‘ em- 
barrassment of riches’ ?” 

Relentlessly tableaux from ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” follow the ‘‘ Nickleby” groups, and in be- 
wildered despair Mrs. A. finally rests her eye on 
the main stage on a tableau from ‘‘ Bracebridge 
Hall,” where Sir Bracebridge and the Oxonian go 
to have their fortunes told. 

Next fo’low five scenes from the ‘‘ Spanish Stu- 
dent,” all in pantomim:. What a handsome 
fellow Victorian is, to be sure, in his velvet 
doublet, and how exquisitely the Boylston Club 
is singing ‘‘Stars of the Summer Night” behind 
the scenes. How gracefully Precosia manages 
ber white lace draperies as she listens to the 
serenade. Here comes Beltran Cruzado, Count 
of the Gypsies, to drag his hapless daughier off to 
the ‘‘ far-off mountain-tops.” 


“T hate the crowded town! 
I cannot breathe shut up within its gates.” 


Here comes the gorgeous villain, Count of Lara, 

with courtly bows and princely airs. 
“A change comes o'er the spirit of my dream,” 

for Jo! tlie curtain next rises on ‘ Little Miss 
Muffet” sedately eating curds and whey, while a 
spider as black and big as a coal scuttle is rapidly 
lowered from the clouds somewhere, and, sitting 
down ‘‘beside her,” away sbe scampers, while 
bowl and spoon go down with clatter and clash. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women” comes 
next on the programme, and Mrs, A. forgets that 
she has been standing two hours as soon as Helen 
of Troy appears, 

“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


Ipbigenia, Cleopatra, Jephthab’s daughter, Rosa- 
mond and Eleanor, Margaret Roper and Joan of 
Are slowly follow each other on the stage. Each 
one is a vision of beauty, but Jephthah’s daughter 
is a miracle of grace as she leaps on the stage, 
timbrel in hand, and stands still as a statue in a 
dancing attitude. 

“*Glory to God,’ she sang, and past afar, 


Thridding the somber boskage of the wood, 
Toward the morning-star.” 


Joan of Arc receives the most applause as she 
kneels clad in armor and kisses her sword, then 





slowly passes out to the music of the ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise.” 

Number eight on the programme is ‘‘ Scenes 
from Arabiau Nights;” the last number is a ‘‘ War 
Song” in honor of ‘Old Abe” to be sang by the 
Weber Quarterte, but ‘* It is time to go home,” says 
the Astronomer’s wife, so slowly they thread their 
way throngh the crowd and down the slippery 
streets to the cars. 

‘* Well,” says the Astronomer, sententiously, ‘I 
am going to refresh my memory on the ‘ Masque 
of Comus,’ ‘Spanish Student,’ ‘ Bracebridge 
Hall’ and ‘Dream of Fair Women’—Milton, 
Longfellow, Irving and Tennyson. I thonght 1 
was acquainted with them all, but it is just as well 
to renew the acquaintance now and then. Won't 
you read them with me, Mrs. A. ?” 

‘* Barkis is willin’,” says she. 
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HOW CAN A POOR MAN GO WEST? 
By THE Rev. R. CoRDLEY. 

\ CORRESPONDENT asks: ‘‘How can a 
em young man, without means. go West, where 
he can claim land and establish a home?” 

I know of no way in which a man absolutely 
without means can come West and secure land. 
Railroad fare costs money; it costs something to 
find land and enter it; it costs something to build 
even a log cabin ora dug-out; it costs something 
for farming tools and teams; and it costs some- 
thing to live until a crop can be secured. For a 
man does not find on wild lands houses ready 
built, or fields ready plowed, or crops ready to 
gather. Pennies are not found among the peb- 
bles nor greenbacks on the bushes. It is a com- 
mon impression that it is only needful for a man 
to get West to bave all abundance poured at bis 
feet, and all his troubles cease. 

But the earth on the froutier, the same as else- 
where, has notions of her own as to the treatment 
she ought to receive and the return she ought to 
make. The common saying, **Tickle her sides witha 
hoe and she will smile with a crop” isa marked ex- 
ample of poet’c license. She is much more likely to 
frown with a famine at any such superficial treat- 
ment. She has no more respect for indolence or 
ignorance in Kansas than in Massachusetts. A 
man who goes on to wild land to make a farm 
must be content with small, rough quarters, 
coarse fare, and years of hard work, and close 
economy. The old song used to run, 

** Uncle Sam is rich enough 
To give us all a farm.” 
But the old gentleman does not give farms, he only 
gives land on which a farm can be made. It costs 
something to make a farm, even when the land is 
given free. If a man bave money he ecan hire 
this done; if he have none he must work the 
barder and the longer. 

But the soil is a sure paymaster, though she 
never pays in advance. Any man who has the 
energy to work, the courage to endure, and the 
faith to wait is sure of his reward. Ina few years 
he will find himself possessed of a good farm 
which will furnish bim and bis family a comforta- 
ble home, steady employment, and an ample 
support. Besides this, the farm itself will be as 
good as two or three thousand dollars saved aad 
laid by. And all the improvements in the country 
about bim will add to the value of his property. 
For industrious, steady men, who are wirliug to *‘la- 
bor and to wait,” I can conceive of nothing more 
attractive or profitable than a homestead on the 
frontier. There would be hard work, close living 
and long waiting, but independence, steady em- 
ployment, steady progress and a sure reward. 

While there is no definite method by which a 
man can ‘‘come West and get a farm without 
means,” thousands of men bave done it, and 
thousands are doing it every year. Each case 
stands by itself, and depends on each man’s in- 
genuity and industry. Let me illustrate by 
instances. 

One man has a large family, with several boys, 
They have little more than enough to reach their 
claim. They build a ‘‘dug-out” in the hillside, 
which keeps them comfortable for the winter. 
They work round among the settlers and secure 
enough to eat, and by ‘‘changing work” they 
secure the plowing of twenty acres. The next 
spring they plant, and by June are gathering 
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vegetables, and from that on raise enough to eat. 
They keep on ‘‘changing work” and so get more 
land plowed, and after a while secure a team of 
their own. In two or three years the farm em- 
ploys them all and maintains them all. In ten 
years they have a comfortable home, a productive 
farm and a good supply of stock. 

Another case was that of a young man who 
entered his claim and maintained himself by 
working at his trade (that of a carpenter) among 
the settlers. He spent all his spare time improv- 
ing his land, and in a few years he had a farm 
that would support himself and the wife he had 
just taken. 

One of the best farmers I know in this State 
came here twenty years ago with a family of 
small children and less than fifty dollars. He did 
not go on to the extreme frontier, but rented a 
farm, giving part of the crop for rent. He raised 
enough to maintain his family, and began to raise 
stock; a few at first, and the natural increase did 
the rest. On the prairie it cost nothing but labor 
to keep this stock. In ten years he had forty 
head of cattle to sell. He then bought one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land which was for sale 
cheap. Each year he had cattle to seil, and soon 
paid for his farm and built a house on it and 
made it his home. After twenty years he now 
owns two hundred and forty acres of land, under 
good cultivation, a good stone house, orchard, 
and every convenience a farm can give. He has 
a fine herd of cattle, horses and hogs, turkeys, 
chickens, ducks and geese. His whole property 
is valued at not less than eight thousand dollars. 

There is no regular way of doing this, as there 
is no royal road to fortune; but an energetic man, 
who can adapt himself to circumstances, and 
work and wait, can doit. Such aman can usually 
fiud work among the settlers, and pioneers are 
always generous and he will be in no danger of 
starving. In coming West the first question a 
man must settle is 

Where shali he go?—This depends partly on 
whether a man prefers the woods or the prairies. 
Both have advantages and both have their draw- 
backs. In the woods a man has timber for fuel 
and fencing and building, and sometimes can 
reach a market with it. He can house himeelf, 
fence himself in and warm himself at a trifling 
expense beyond his own labor. On the other 
hand, clearing the forest is a slow process, and it 
will be several years before he has much of a farm 
cleared. On the prairie he will find the richest 
soil all clear before him. He only has to turn the 
sod, and the second year he has as good a field as 
the oldest farm in the country. But then there 
is the scarcity of timber, so that fuelis an item; a 
log cabin costs money, and a fence is a fortune. 
The settlers have ways of meeting these diffi- 
culties, however. By the ‘‘herd law” they avoid 
the need of fences, they excavate the hillside for a 
‘*dug-out” instead of building a log cabin, and 
they use coal, prairie hay and other substitutes 
for tirewood. 

Where are the Government lands ?—If one pre- 
fer the woods there is an abundance of excellent 
land. well watered and heavily timbered, in 
Northern Michigan. Some of these lands can 
still be obtained by homestead, and others by pur- 
chase of the railroads on long time. There are 
also whole empires of timbered lands in Dakota, 
Wyoming, Oregon and Washington Territory. 

lf one prefer prairie, there are millions of acres 
in Nebraska, Kansas and Texas, and other States 
and Territories. These are as good lands as can 
be found in the world. There are some 15,000,000 
acres in Kansas alone still subject to homestead 
claims. Besides this there are some 3,000,000 acres 
of Indian Trust Lands, subject to pretmption; 
and several million acres of railroad lands for 
sale at from one to cight dollars an acre and on 
from five to eleven years’ time. Fully half the 
State is still open. The same is true of Nebraska 
and Texag, though I have not the figures. There 
are doubtless 1,000,000,000 acres in these three 
States alone still subject to homestead claims—a 
tract larger than the New England and Middle 
States put together. Besides this, there are the 
railroad and other public lands not subject to 
homestead but open to settlement. The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. sold, during the year 
1878, 250,000 acres of land in Kansas, bringing in 
an estimated population of 75,000, about one- 
third the immigration to the whole State, The 





lands subject to homestead claims are mostly in 
the western half of the State, and the same is 
true of Texas and Nebraska very largely. 

How to come West.—Settlers can go by rail into 
the very heart of the homestead region. They 
will seldom have to go more than from twenty to 
fifty miles by other means. If one wishes to 
settle in Nebraska or Dakota, he would go to 
Omaha aud choose bis route from there; if in 
Kansas, he will come to Kansas City; if in Texas, 
to Denison. First class fare from New York to 
Kansas City is about thirty-six dollars; emigrant 
fare about twenty-dollars. To Omaha it is about 
the same; to Denison, in Texas, somewhat more. 
When at Kansas City from five to ten dollars will 
take a man within a day or two’s travel of any 
lands he may wish to see. To those who buy 
land of the railrcads this last fare is refunded. 

How to secure &@ homestead.—By the terms of 
the homestead law ‘‘any person who is a citizen 
of the United States, or has declared his inten- 
tion to become such,” may secure one hundred 
and sixty acres of the public domain without cost. 
To take advantage of this law he must select his 
land and learn the correct description of it. This 
he can do through some one near by who is 
acquainted with the country. 

He must then go to the land office of the dis- 
trict in which the land lies and file his application 
for the same. In this application he must declare 
that he desires the land for ‘* his own exclusive 
use and benefit,” and for ‘‘the purpose of actual 
settlement and cultivation.” The land office fee 
for this filing is ten dollars. This filing will pro- 
tect him in possession so Jong as he remains upon 
the land. He cannot sell it, and if he abandons 
it the title reverts to the United States. If he re- 
mains upon the land five years, however, he re- 
ceives a perfect title and the land becomes his 
property. A woman can take land under this 
law as well as a man. Any woman who is un- 
married, or who is the head of a family, can take 
a homestead; but a man and his wife cannot 
both take one. 

I have spoken only of coming by railroad. 
Thousands, however, from the intericr States are 
constantly coming with teams, bringing their 
whole family, with their goods and provisions, in 
a covered wagon. In this case the expense is but 


a trifle. 
A man should decide upon his location as nearly 


as possible before he starts. Going about the 
country is expensive. He should at least decide 
what State and what part of a State he will strike 
for; if possible go where some friend has gone be- 
fore. Let him learn all he can about the region, 
so that he may go at once to the locality he ex- 
pects to settle in. 

There is room for all honest, industrious men 
on these plains. Here is what Dr. H. M. Storrs 
calls ‘‘an empty continent.” The refuse popula- 
tions of the cities are not needed, and they will fail 
if they come. Those expecting to ‘* pick up a for- 
tune” bad better remain and ‘‘ pick it up” in the 
streets of the city. But for honest and steady 
men who want to make them a home, and are 
willing to work and wait for it, there is abundant 
room and a sure success. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
WHY MR. PETTIGREW DOES NOT JOIN THE 
CHURCH. 

DJOINING the village of Wheathedge is the 
far more beautiful village of Ironton. It 
is one of the prettiest villages in the State: houses 
shaded by maples; the broad street roofed with 
overhanging elms; the rose and the honeysuckle 
embowering the porches; the woodsheds and out- 
houses out of sight; not a dilapidated shanty to 
be seen. Not the least attractive features in the 
town are the two neat Presbyterian churches, 
within a stone’s-throw of each other, each in a 
grove, each with a lawn before it, each with that 
most essential adjunct of a country church, a good 
horse-shed. Jennie says it looks more like a New 
Englund village than any other she has ever seen 
out of New England; and as Jennie is a Boston 
girl she could give no higher praise than that. 
Comparing it with our own wandering and pro- 
miscuous collection of cottages, we have been 
sometimes almost sorry that we did not settle in 
Ironton instead of Wheathedge. But from young 
Pettigrew’s account of the state of things at the 
former village I am very glad that we did not, 





Mr. Pettigrew is a young man of peculiarly fine 
social instincts; every inch a gentleman; a man 
of scrupulous honor; religiously educated; always 
at church—at least he used always to attend when 
he lived at Wheathedge; and I have felt sure that 
he would unite with the church some day, and 
that whenever he did be would become one of its 
most valued members. Llong sinee resolved to 
speak to bim on the subject whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered, and it came last week. We met 
by chance in the cars; and without any great 
effort on my part the conversation fell into a re- 
ligious channel. At length I put the question 
directly to him: ‘*‘ Why do you not join the 
church? With the sentiments and opinions you 
have expressed here to-day, it seems to me that 
you have no business to stay out of it.” 

‘*T shall never join the church; at least as long 
as I have to live at Ironton,” said Mr. Petti- 
grew. 

“Why so?” said I. ‘‘ You believe in Chris- 
tianity; and it seems to me that you have a real 
faith in and love for Christ from what you have 
just said.” 

‘*So I have,” replied he; ‘‘ but I have neither 
faith in nor love for the church. Perhaps I 
might have for some churches, but I have none 
for the representatives that we are so unfortunate 
as to have at Ironton.” 

‘*What’s the matter?” said I. 

‘It’s a long story,” replied Pettigrew; ‘‘and I 
won't repeat whst is rumor; I will only say what 
I know of my own knowledge. I believe that the 
formation of the Second Church grew out of a 
quarrel; that was years ago. At all events there 
is no love lost between them now, and never has 
been. Somehow, I don’t know how and don’t 
care to know, the ministers have taken up the 
quarrel, and it is said won’t speak to each other. 
For that I won’t vouch; though from whet I saw 
the other night I should think that it was every 
way probable. It makes my blood boil to think 
of it even now.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ what was it?” For Mr. Petti- 
grew stopped as though he did not inean to go on. 

‘Perhaps you know that Mr. Joel, the evan- 
gelist, who I believe was at Wheathedge last 
winter, has been in our neighborhood holding 
meetings.” 

I said that I had not heard of it. 

‘* He bas been; and he told me himself that his 
greatest difficulty was the fact that he could not 
get the two churches to work together. He hasa 
good deal of tact for so young a mun, and no end 
of energy; and I suppose that it was owing to 
him that at last a union meeting was announced 
to be held in the public hall one Sunday evening 
last month. All the churches and all the minis- 
ters were announced to take part in the meeting. 
We sinners were heartily rejoiced that at last this 
old feud between the churches was likely to come 
to an end; for though we were not Christians, 
perhaps because we were vot und had not suffi- 
cient religious zeal to stomach such a quarrel, we 
were heartily ashamed of what seemed to us a dis- 
grace to the village, and heartily glad of the 
prospect of its settlement. I heard more than 
one uwregenerate man say that if Mr. Joel had 
really succeeded in inducing those ministers to 
become gentlemen he had done a good work, 
whether he made any otber converts or not. It 
seems that we were too quick; he only succeeded 
in making one of them a gentleman.” 

‘* You are rather bitter,” said I. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘I suppose that I am. I do 
not feel right about it, I confess. But does not 
the Bible say something about being angry and 
sinning not? I admit that l am angry, but I be- 
lieve that I do well to be angry. You shall hear, 
and then you may judge for yourself, 

‘* There was a great crowd at the hall. Every 
seat was full; and there were even benches in the 
aisles. I occupied a front seat. The crowd was 
due partly, of course, to the fact that it was a 
union service and that all the churches were 
closed. But it was also partly due to curiosity; 
for there had not been a union service for years in 
the town, and there was some curiosity to see 
how Mr. Forrest and Mr. Fletcher, the two chiefs 
of the quarreling clans, would treat each other. 
And then, more than that, I really think that 
there were a great many of us who were inclined 
to make it a sort of thanksgiving service over the 
prospect of the re-establishment of good feeling 
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between the churches. I was, forone. You have 
no idea what a curse it is to any community to 
have two churches in such a village at swords’ 
points. It is an end to all true and genial social 
life. It poisons the whole community. I hon- 
estly think that if both churches could burn down, 
and both ministers could move away, and the 
leaders of both parties to this disgraceful feud 
could die, the whole town could well hold a 
jubilee over the event.” 

‘* Strong language,” said I. 

‘*Not a whit stronger than my feeling,” 
Pettigrew. 

“Well,” said I, *‘ lam waiting to hear how that 
union service came out.” 

‘*T was sitting, as I have told you, in the front 
seat; Mr. Forrest and the Methodist minister—Mr. 
what’s his name—were sitting in one of the corner 
pews talking together; the hour of service had not 
quite arrived when Mr, Fletcher came in. As he 
approached both the gentle—both the ministers 
arose, as if to go into the pulpit, or rather on 
the platform. Mr. Fletcher shook hands with the 
Methodist minister, and then turned to Mr. Forrest 
and offered his hand tohim. Of course the whole 
congregation were looking on with the utmost in- 
terest to see this reconciliation between these two 
ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ. And what did 
Mr. Forrest do, but turn on his heel and put his 
back to Mr. Fletcher.” 

‘*It cannot bave been intentional,” said I. 

‘It was intentional,” said Mr. Pettigrew, with 
emphasis. ‘‘I sat near enough to see the whole 
transaction and mark the of 
triumphant disdain on Mr. Forrest’s face. And 
then, what was if possible even worse, he went up 
into the pulpit and read the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians: * Charity suffereth long and is 
kind; vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; be- 
haveth not unseemly.’ He is a good reader and 
threw unction into every syllable; the hypocrite.” 

‘“*T do not think that he is a hypocrite,” said a 
voice behind us. It was the voice of the Metho- 
dist minister, whose presence we had neither of 
us before noticed. ‘' Mr, Pettigrew has told you 
the exact truth; it was a shameful exhibition; and 
it was bard for Mr. Fletcher to restrain himself. 
His face flushed, snd for a moment an electric 
light shone from his eye; but he bebaved well.” 

** Yes he did, I agree to that,” said Mr. Petti- 
grew. 

‘*But I do not think that Mr. Forrest is a 
hypocrite. There are some men like the fabled 
centaur; they are half brute, half man. In fact 
we all of us have more or less of the brute left in 
us. The brute got the better of the man in Mr. 
Forrest that night; but when he went into the pul- 
pit the wan got tte better of the brute, and I do 
not doubt that he reatly felt what he was reading, 
and probably did not see the inconsistency.” 

‘*That’s a very charitable view to take of the 
matter,” replied Mr. Pettigrew; ‘‘ but I cannot 
quite see it in that light. You are too charitable 
forme. At all events Ido not want to join any 
church that has such a centaur for a minister.” 

‘* But,” said I, ‘‘ you have no right to hold the 
church responsible for that action. It is the act 
of one man.” 

‘* No,” said Mr. Pettigrew; ‘‘it is the act of the 
church. They were all there; and neither then 
nor since have they said a word in disavowal of 
it. If they repudiate such Christianity as that 
they ought to doit publicly, and with emphasis. So 
long as they make no attempt to call their minis- 
ter to account we havea right to hold them ac- 
countable as accessories after the fact. At all 
events, I know that if one of our Masonie Lodge 
had treated a brother Mason in that way before a 
crowded hall, at a Masonic service, we should have 
him up before the Lodge to answer for it at the 
very next meeting; if indeed we did not call a 
special meeting for the purpose.” 

‘* And the church has done nothing about it?” I 
asked. 

‘* Not a thing,” replied Mr. Pettigrew. ‘‘ And 
it is now four weeks since it occurred; time 
enough. In fact some of his church members are 
quite jubilant at the cut their minister gave to the 
man that runs the shop over the way. More than 
that, this quarrel has been going on for two or 
three years. I do not think that these two min- 
isters have spoken to each other during that time. 
It is notorious not only throughout the town but 
throughout all that part of the county, If Mr. 
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Forrest had preached a sermon in which he had in 
timated that God’s foreknowledge is limited, or 
that there may be some limit to eternal punish- 
ment, or that the Son of God may be somehow 
subject to the Father, or that the Holy Spirit is 
an influence, not a person; in short, if be had 
said a word contrary to the church creeds on any 
thing that nobody knows anything at all about 
they would have had him up at the next ses- 
sion of the Presbytery; but he can live in the 
same town with a brother disciple and refuse to 
speak to him, and can insult him grossly, as no 
gentleman would ever insult another, before a 
crowded congregation come together to see a 
reconciliation; he can trample under foot the 
plainest precepts of Christ, and turn his back 
on the alphabet of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the Presbytery has not a word to say. I say that 
so long as the church and the Presbytery keep 
silent concerning such a scandal as this we sin- 
ners have aright to hold the Presbyterian Chureb 
responsible for it.” 

** Jersey City!” called out the brakeman at the 
And to tell the truth I was glad that 
the conversation was interrupted at this point, 
for I really did not see just at the moment what 
reply to make. 

P Yours sincerely, 


open door. 
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TEN FOUNDATION STONES.* 
By Henry WARD BEECHER. 
VHE Ten Commandments must underlie civil- 
ization to the end of the world; for there is 
scmething in them higher than that which rests 
upon visible foundations, The union of morality 
with spiritual religion was first made known here. 
It was bere that our duty toward God was first 
coupled with our duty toward man; for re- 
ligion is the worship of God, and morality is the 
discharge of our duties toward our fellow man. 
Here first in the history of literature we find 
them joined together, and forming a system. 
The separation of them was the curse of all the 
other religions of the world. No other religion 
had worship and morality connected; but here 
we find them united. 

In the first place, standing above every other 
declaration is that of tue unity of God; and the 
natural inference to be drawn from it is the de- 
nunciation of all forms of idolatry. Among the 
Israelites the foremost conception was that of es- 
tablishing a power in the minds of the people by 
unfolding to them the nature of God, and by 
bringing them to believe that he governed the 
heavens and the earth, and that they were his 
peculiar people. 

So, first mention is made here of God; and 
it is remarkable that at so early a period the 
monotheistic idea, or the doctrine of the unity of 
God, was developed. It was taught that there 
was one God, and one only; and that has been 
the salvation of religion throughout the ages. 

What is still more striking is that God was to 
be to them forever an idea, a creature of the 
imagination. He was not to be represented to 
them by any outline of chalk or charcoal, nor by 
any picture. He was not to be limned or carved. 
Nothing in the heavens—no brilliant star, no 
radiant sun—was to represent him. Nothing on 
the earth or in the water was to portray him. No 
sensuous and physical thing should delineate him. 
The infinite is boundless, and cannot be described 
by lines of art, or by any outward object. And 
in the forefront stands God, the invisible and in- 
describable, so vast that nothing in this earth can 
represent him. The conception is a majestic one. 
And that is the purport of the first command- 
ment, which is to endure throughout the ages. 

“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain.” 

Irreverence for sacred things; playing the ani- 
mal with sanctities; the degradation of that 
which is higher than ordinary life, and which 
should lead men up from the lower depths of ex- 
perience—that is as accursed as it would be to go 
through a gallery of art and slime the noblest 
paintings with mud, and deface or destroy the 
most magnificent marbles. No man would permit 
that. The whole world would cry out against 





* From one of a course of Sunday evening sermons on the 
Old Testament. Reported for the Christian Union by T. J. 
Ellinwood. 





the desecration of beauty in art under such cir- 
cumstances. But men think themselves justified 
in drawing down the sanctities of heaven—those 
thoughts and feelings which have in them inspira- 
tion and elevation—and defiling thei; and yet, 
here stands this commandwent, which covers the 
whole ground of vulgarizing things that are high, 
and that are necessary to lift men up from low 
associations. ‘‘ Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain” includes the whole 
latitude and longitude of the realm of thongbt 
and feeling in which there is the desecration of 
whatever is sacred. 

**Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days 
shalt thou labor, and do all thy work: but the seventh day 
is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man 
servant, nor thy maid servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates.” 

This commandment is an enunciation of the 
great law of humanity. It enjoins rest. Men are 
called upon to rest one day out of every seven. 
It is not a proscription of enjoyment, or of social 
delight. It was not so carried out in the Jewish 
nation as to exclude them. It says ‘‘ Stop” to the 
plow. It says to the toiling yoke, and to all tools, 
‘Be still.” It says to labor of every kind, 
‘*Cease.” Its object is to give a pause, not only 
for enjoyment, but for sanctuary privileges. It 
provides for men’s having every seventh day for 
reflection and for instruction. It is one of the 
most blessed provisions that ever came to the 
world; and it is especially a provision that stands, 
to-day, not on the ground of Levitical observance, 
but on the ground of universal humanity. The 
command is ‘‘ Rest,” because the laboring race 
need rest; and woe be to those industries and meas- 
ures and nations that keep wen toiling seven days 
in a ceaseless round, and give them no rest. Every 
man has a right to his seventh day of rest trom 
work, for purposes of joy, for purposes of society, 
and for purposes of moral culture; and this law 
will stand to the end of time. 

Next to the worship of God is reverence for 
psrents; and this is the foundation of the family. 

‘* Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy days may 


be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.” 


There is no people who verify that more than 
the Jews. They are remarkable for health, for 
long life, and for the sweetness of their domestic 
intercourse; and it has been so during all their 
history, from their earliest days to the present 
hour. During the horrible persecutions and 
cruelties to which they have been subjected, in 
ancient times, in medieval ages and in our day, 
they have been marked as a people of wonderful 
tenacity, and endurance, and elasticity. The prin- 
ciple of honoring father and mother nowhere else 
is so strikingly exemplified, even at the present 
time, asin the families of the Israelites, though 
as a race they are grossly neglected and wronged, 
and have been so for many generations. The 
comwand is, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother: 
that thy days may be long in the land”; and to 
what nation has this been more abundantly ful- 
filled than to the Israelites? Among what people 
is there such general prosperity? And you may 
depend upon it that in any land where the family 
is pure, and the father and mother are reverenced, 
there the foundations of prosperity are laid so 
deep, and are so strong, that neither revolution 
itself nor any outward force can destroy it. , 

Then follow the commandments which have 
reference to the civic relations of men: 

** Thou shalt not kill.” 

In this we have declared the sacredness of hu- 
man life. 

‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

Purity, as between household and household. 

‘Thou shalt not steal.’’ 

The sanctity of property, against which ‘‘ the 
heathen rage and the people imagine a vain 
thing.” The whole socialistic abomination is roll- 
ing its waves over against this commandment. 
Property is sacred. It is the sign of what a man 
has dune. Therefore it is part and parcel of him- 
self. It represents his productive power. Changing 
the form of the command a little, it is, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not take from a man that which he earns.” 
The sanctity of property is the very foundation of 
civil society. 
=. ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
Unless he is a politician, or a Governor, or a Pres- 
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ident! But here it is put without any exception. 
And it is no excuse for violating this command- 
ment that a man is the editor of a religious paper, 
and hates the editor of a rival religious paper. It 
is no excuse that a man belongs to a sect tbat is 
different from yours. It is no excuse that a man 
is your competitor in business, or that he stands 
over against you in life. You are not to bear 
false witness against your neighbor, either by your 
eye, your tongue, or your ear. It is a violation 
of this command for you to stand quietly by and 
hear a man slaudered. His good name is to be 
protected on this immutable ground of the Word 
of God. It is not enough that you should by 
your speech and your conduct maintain the 
sanctity of the reputation of those who are around 
you. There isa place of honor far more sacred 
than that which belongs to these outward ele- 
ments. In that silent judgwent-seat of your 
micd where you think evil of your neighbor, in 
that secret chamber of your thoughts where you 
loo out upon your fellow-men unkindly and un- 
charitably, though you say nothing and do noth- 
ing to their harm—there you are violating one of 
the sanctities of rod’s law. When you think un- 
justly of another, he not being able to hear your 
charge or todefend himself by explanation; when 
you pass judgment upon a man, unseen, uncited 
and unplead for, in the silence of your thoughts, 
then you do him the grossest injustice. Every 
man that has the Spirit of Christ, every man that 
is endowed with true manhood, not only is bound 
to abstain from outward misrepresentations of 
mea, but is bound to see to it that in his thoughts 
men have fair play, and that justice is done them 
there. 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor his man servant, nor bis 
maid servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is 
thy neighbor's.” 

This is a dissuasion from envy and jealousy, 
from hunger after another's prosperity; from a 
violation of the very central canon of benevolence. 

Here, then, are the foundations of religion, in 
reverence toward God; in the sanctity of the 
household; in its protection from aggression on 
every side: in the secredness of the rights of prop- 
erty; in the mutual inter relations of men; in the 
intercourse of en one with another: here are the 
foundations of civil society, and the foundations 
of worship within the bounds of civil society ; and 
what is lacking in these Ten Commandments is 
more descriptive of the early period in which they 
were given than what they contain. What they 
lack bad not then been developed. 

For instance, compare them with the Sermon 
on the Mount. Where is there in them anything 
like the meekness, the gentleness, the love, the 
self-sacrifice and the patience that are set forth 
in the Sermon on the Mount? These are the 
fruits of the later economy of Mount Zion, so to 
speak. Inthe Ten Commandments you have the 
foundation; but in the Sermon on the Mount you 
have the superstructure. The Ten Command- 
ments will always be needed, because there will 
always be men who are in the ruder stages of 
development; because there will always be a 
detritus in society; because there will always be 
men who represent barbarism and heathenism. 

The Ten Commandments are as much needed 
by every man as ever they were; but they are not 
enough. They stand as tlie law in respect to the 
lower forms of life, and they will abide so far as 
these are concerned; but the higher forms of life 
—the affluence, the blossom, the fruit, the beauty, 
the transcendent spirituality—which Christ came 
to develop are unknown to them; and we must 
superadd to the Ten Commandments the New 
Commandment: ‘‘ Love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 





—There is nothing new, not even the rage for bric-a-brac. 
In Willis’s ‘‘ Mirror,”’ published thirty years ago, is the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘‘ The word Rococo came into use about 
four or five years ago, when it was the rage to look up 
costly and old-fashioned articles of jewelry and furniture. 
A valuable stone, for example, in a beautiful but antique 


setting was rococo. A chair or a table of carved wood, 
costly once but unfashionable for many a day, was rococo. 
Highly-carved picture frames, old but elaborately-made 
trinkets, rich brocades, etc., things intrinsically beautiful 
and valuable, in short, but unmeritedly obsolete, were 
rococo.” So the modern rage is an old one, afterall. It 
is bric-a-brac now; it was r coco then, 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


TWO PRESENTATIONS OF GOD. 


N the Old Testament the presentation of the char- 

acter of God, for the most part, was relative. It is 
true that there are passages in the Old Testament that 
give an all-sided view of God; there is that memorable 
one in which be reveals himse!f to the masses; but the 
presentation of the divine character as made known to 
David was one of very great love and kindness toward 
his own, and one of very aveaging wrath toward his 
enemies. In the prophets that view is still more, I may 
say, thunderously presented. In other words, God was 
represented to be like a father in a family, who, when 
the children have got into one of their snarls, presents 
himself to them with a clouded brow, and with a dis- 
ciplinary hand, and is, for the time being, to the chil- 
dren, a stern and dreadful father. 

I do not think there were any days in my life which 
were so gloomy as the days when I knew I was going to 
have a whipping. On those days when a whippirg bad 
not come, but when I saw it coming, my father was a 
day of judgment to me; and yet, a whipping was what I 
needed for the purpose of discipline, and it was given 
to me for that purpose, 

In a period when men are breaking over the law, and 
setting at defiance all moral restraiut and influence, the 
divine judgment is brought out into sucb conspicuity as 
is necessary for them without any regard to what pro- 
portion it bears to the character of God when it is seen 
in all its symmetry. It was needful at certain times 
that the sterner side of the divine nature should be 
brought out in such power that men sbould be restrained 
from evil, and should be afraid to disobey God's com- 
mandments. 

Now, for the purpose of producing conscience in men, 
God has been presented as boly, and demanding holiness 
in his creatures; as one who cannot look upon sin with 
alluwance; as one who is angry with the wicked every 
day; as a condemning God. That view has been 
preacbed in such a way as almost to destroy what I may 
call the normal presentation of the divine character. 
God, as normally presented, is a being who bas sympa- 
thy and love for us, and whose very severity toward us 
is manifested because he loves us so much, and has so 
much sympathy for us, and is so unwilling to suffer us, 
if we can be stopped, to go on to our own destruction, 
The alternative scowl or frown is like tbat of a parent 
who makes a desperate effort to stay self-destruction in 
a child. 

I do not know how it was with your early experiences; 
but mine, so far as my thoughts of God were concerned, 
were painful. I do not think I ever bad a pleasant 
thought of God in my lite until long after I was of age. 
Before that time I always used to think of God as afar 
off or as in a storm. I was a sinner; I was not con- 
verted; and to me there was no God except a God of 
wrath against sinners; and I was troubled with a sort 
of latent fear—though I had, to be sure, an idea that 
there was a possibility of God’s loving me and of my 
rejoicing in him. 

l used to read Edwards’s account of his conversion, 
in which he tells of his ‘ears, of his resistances, of bis 
rebellions, as he regarded them, avd in which he tells 
how at last, when he was broken down, he yielded 
himself to the will of tbe Lord, and it seemed to bring 
up to him such a view of the character of God as filled 
the fields and the whole heavens. He says that he was 
singing in a low tone all the time the praises of Him 
that had been revealed to him. So he had had that 
whicb I suppose was given under New England preach- 
ing; pamely, a sense of his own iufirmity, without a 
consciousness of a present God, but with a belief that 
there was a God, as it were, in the next recom, into 
whose presence he might come if he could only be 
converted. 

Now, the New Testament conception is very different 
from this: it is that while we were yet enemies of God, 
while the world was at enmity with him, he so loved 
mankind that he gave his Son to die for them. 

The normal presentation of the character of God is 
that which represents h'm as a being whose whole na- 
ture is full of a sympathetic desire for the upraising, 
the cleansing and the beatification of a!l, his creatures. 
He is represented as a being of extraordinary parental 
affecti.n. Christ says, ‘If ye, beiog evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, bow much more 
shall your Father which is in heaven give goud things 
to them that ask him?” In other words, he says, “I 
am as much better than earthly parents as I am greater 
than they; and yet even earthly parents know how to 
give good gifts to their children; and how much more 
do I know how to give good things to those that ask 
me?” 

What is the attitude of a wise, deep-hearted parent 


* FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 15, 1878. Hymns (Plymouth Cok 
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toward achild? Whoever brought up a child without 
finding that there was duplicity, deceit, in bis little an- 
imal nature? Who that ever brought up a child did not 
find that, in some respects, he was dealing with a little 
savage? How many thousand instances there are in 
which malign instincts and propensities are encountered 
by those who bring up children! As tbe child grows 
older there are periods of decepti n, there are periods 
of positive simulation and dissimulation, in his life; 
and what is the effect upon the parent of seeing 
these things? Is it to repel him from tbe child, 
or to draw him nearer to it? It leads him to put bim- 
self, as it were, between the cbild and its faults, to 
carry them, ard to correct them. One thing is certain, 
that the child’s faults do not wean the father’s and 
mother’s bearts from the child. They abhor the wrong 
courses of the child as much as anyone, and as much as 
anyone they see and deplore the disastrous consequen‘es 
that will follow if the leprcsy is not purg:d away. No- 
body feels so sensitive to the faults of another as they 
who love that other; and none love as parents do: a:d 
yet they are drawn toward the child while they see and 
hate its faults; and there is nothing that they woul not 
do to help it and save it. 

And does not the divine nature, locking dowo upon 
our siofulness and immaturity and unloveliness, feel 
toward us as the parent does toward the erring child? 
Is there not a parental feeling on the part of God toward 
men that are going wrong? Does he not long for them 
and sorrow fur them? And is it noi so when they are 
under the band of discipline, and when, in the divine 
providence, blows fall up n them, as much as at any 
other tine? Whom the Lord loveth he chusteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 

Well, what is the upsbot of it all? It is this: that, 
for the most part, men are bred t» think of God as 
having little to do with their thoughts and feelinys, and 
as being unrelenting toward the wrong-doer; and that 
they say, ‘‘ I am a sinful man; I promise God in prayer 
that I will lead a better life; when Lam in trouble I 
tell him what I will do; tben I forzet, and g» oa in the 
old path; I am insincere; in athousand ways [ dishonor 
God; and how can he look upon sucha one as 1 am 
with allowance?” If he is a judge woo sits iu ce urt 
with a law-book io his hand, and holds to a strict ac 
count every one who departs from absolute rectitude, 
then he cannot look upon anybody with allowance; but 
if he isa supernal Father, who is so much better than 
earthly parents as he is greater than they, and be hates 
wickedness and deceit so that he seeks to win men fiom 
it, then be can look upon them with allowance th ugh 
they are sinful. 

There are men who are redically corrupt, and who 
make use of God, as it were, to tread on him; and who 
say to themselves, ‘‘I will go on in sin, because Gd is 
so good that he will not deal severely with me;” huta y 
person who is sincere, and who desires to bave supernal 
help and succor, has a right to think that the whole 
heaven is full of sympsthy for him, and t» say, ‘t The 
providerce of God is such that I can trust in it day by 
da‘, acd lay my burdens on it.” ‘* What! before be is 
converted?’ Yes, before he is converted, be may. 
‘* Before he loves God?” Yes, before he loves Gud, he 
may. 

Do you suppose that if, when crossing the plains, 
I saw a man who had abused me, desolate and sick, I 
would not get off the car asd help him? Would 
[ leave him to the Indians, or to starvation? Would I 
not succor him in his distress? A:d am I better than 
God? Am I more sympathetic toward those who are 
suffering than he is? Acd if I know how to forgive 
an enemy, and bow to pray for those who despitefully 
use me, and how to love them into rectitude, how much 
mcre does the divine nature know how to do thse 
things? 

It is the privilege of everybody to have a God who is 
a great comfort to him, and stands by him as ah pe 
and a succor; and what are youif you derive hope and 
succor from the divine nature, and then in no sense be 
come a dutiful child to him?’ Those who live by faith 
of God’s goodness should hunor him, and luve him, and 
obey him. 

If it be thought that this presentation of the goodness 
of God to men will mislead them, and cause them to be 
presumptuous, I say, It may cause them to be presump- 
tuous, as there is no truth in the whole caleudar that 
cannot be p rverted; but it ought not to lead them to 
presumption; a.d there is no special ol jection to this 
view on tbat score. 

So, then, I think that day by day not only ordinary 
men, but Chris'ians, come immensely short of the com- 
fort, the strength and the sustaining power which lie in 
the consciousness of an all-wise administration and ao 
all-powerful sympathy, working in the heavens above, 
and controlling ull things on the earth. 

I have it in over measure sometimes. I wish I could 
have it all the time as 1 have it sometimes. At such 
times I have, as it were, a consciousness that time and 
eternity are one; that all things, in view of immortality, 
are reduced, in this world, to abvut the same magnitude 
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and form; that I am within the control and under the 
care of a God who in the end will save me; that be 
oversees all the incidental pains of my life; and that be 
makes them medicinal to me. In this consciousness I 
gain patience—or a kind of desperate indifference. 
That is, when you are tired, and you bave exerted your- 
self, and done all you could, and things are no better, 
you say, ‘‘ Let them go. No matter if they are not any 
better. God wi!l take care of everything.” In sucb 
straits men can draw contidence from God’s love and 
sympathy; and how much better it is that men, instead 
of being in a condition of despair and despondency, 
should bave a sensible appreciation of love ard sym- 
pathy. B'essed is the man who is 1» communion with 
God, ard who sho vs by his li’e that he is related to the 
very center of all that is high, and noble, and pure, and 
infinite in excellence. Who can measure the value of 
such communion? It is a summer for the soul. 


Che Sunday-Schosl. 


THE KING OF ZION. 
February 23. Psalm ii., 1-12. 

**God bath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ.’’—Acts ii., 36. 

FINHE Messianic Psalms.—Tbere are a number of 

Psalms whch have every appearance, on their 
face, of being the simple expression of the life and ex- 
perience of the Psalmist. The connection between the 
utterance and the experience out of which it sprung is 
unmistakable. This is the case, for example, with 
Psalm li, which forms the subject of next Sunday’s 
lesson, There sre others which embody hopes and 
anticipations which far outrua the probable or even 
possible hopes of the writer, if we suppose that he had 
in mind only the course of events to occur in his own 
life-time; their perspective is immeasurable; their hori- 
zon includes all time and all the humap race. They 
appear upon tbeir face to be prophecies of events that 
can be fulfilled only in some epoch far distant from 
that in which the Pealmist lived, and by events far be- 
yond the reasonable expectations or hopes of one who 
could look only into the immediate future, and could 
form no other judgment of the future than such as is 
afforded to human wisdom by the experience of the 
past. This is very notably the case with Psalms Il, xlv, 
cx, and perhaps Ixxii. These Psalms were uniformly 
regarded by the ancient Jewish writers as prophecies of 
the Messiah acd bis kingdom; and they have been uni- 
formly so regarded by Christian critics. Of course 
those critics who deny that there can be any such 
thing as prophecy and those modern Jewish critics who 
deny tha! the prophecies of the Old Testament have been 
fulfilled in Christ endeavor to explain these prophetic 
Psalms in other ways, ¢. g , a8 exaggerated expressions 
of David’s own hopes respecting himself; but of such 
interpretation it bas been truly said that it disregards 
some of the most obvious rules for the interpretation of 
contested documents.? 

Origin and Character of Psalm 1I.—The author and 
origin of tbe Psalm are not certainly known; but the 
fact tbat it is a part of the introduction to the first book 
of the ancient Psalter, which was universally attributed 
to David, makes it probable that it was from his pen; 
and on internal evidence good authorities have with 
great probability attributed it to the time when Nathan, 
as the pr: phet of the Lord, promised to David that his 
son should inherit his throne, and that God would 
establish bis kingdom forever. 2 Sam., cb. 7. It is, 
however, impossible to suppose that in this Psalm David 
refers only to himself and bis son Solomon, and the 
earthly kingdom thst in them was to be established. 
‘‘Tbe words of the Psalm are too great, its tone is too 
lofty for any such application, The reply of the Mes- 
siab, ver. 7, when he takes up the word of Jehovah, 
could not be uttered by any man without an impious 
impropriety. . . The Messiah is Lord of the whole 
earth; enemies are rebels; he is the Son of God in a 
peculiar, mysterious sense; those who trust him are 
b'essed; and his anger is fatal as that of God.”? The 
whole Psalm is scen, from a mere study of its structure 
and character, to be uttered by David as a prophet. 
As in a vision he sees Jebovah on his throne and tbe 
Messiah entering on his kingdom, a kingdom which 
includes all the heathen, and before the power of which 
all resisting empires are destroyed. In nosense was this 
true of ube kingdom of David or of bis son Solomon, or 
of any of his earthly successors. It must not be for- 
gotten also that Hebrew poetry, in all its hopes and 
anticipations, wa3 prophetic; it all centered about not a 
g Iden age that was passed, as did much of the pagan 
poctry, but about one yet to come, and to be inaugu- 
rated by a divine and majestic, yet suffering, Person, 
whom the best and clearest-sighted prophets saw only 








1 See, for a discussion of this topic, introduction to the Book 
of Psalms in the Bible Commentary, which is much better 
than the introduction in Lange, and more complete than the 
discussion in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
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dimly, speaking of him often with no clear comprehen- 
sion of the full meaning of their own words. 

References to the Psalm in the N. 7.—Whatever doubt 
the mere student of the Old Testament might entertain 
us to the true interpretation of this Psalm, the believer 
in the inspired authority of the N. T. cannot doubt its 
referecce to the Messiah’s kingdom; to that spiritual 
dominion which the coming Christ was to set up in and 
over all the eartb. For the N. T. writers distinctly re- 
fer to it in several passages as a prophecy of Christ. In 
Acts iv., 25, the opening verses are quoted as directly 
fulfilled in the combination of heathen and Jew in 
the condemnation of Jesus to death; in Acts xiii., 33, 
verse 7 is referred to as fulfilled in the resurrection; 
and in Hebrews i., 5, it is cited as an Old Testament 
testimony to Christ’s divinity. Thus a study of the 
Psalm itself, ot the circumstacces under which it was 
uttered, and of the references to it in the N. T., all 
combine to show that in it the psalmist was speaking as 
a prophet, and that he referred to a kingdom of God to 
be set up in the world by a Messiah to come in the 
future, the nature of that kingdom being but d'mly seen 
by the inspired writer, and described only in vague and 
gereral terms. His conclusion is still further confirmed 
by a study of 

The Structure of the Psala.—\t consists of four stan- 
zas; each one being composed of four of the verses of 
our present version. In the first the conduct of the re 
bellious nations is described. In the second, the insig- 
nificance of their resistance to God’s will; he derides all 
their fume a:d fury. In the third, the Messiah declares 
the divine decree respecting his own character, the ex- 
tent of bis domain, and the power he possesses over it. 
In the third, the psalmist urges submission and obedi- 
ence to this Son of God. This structure will be appar- 
ent from the following version of the Psalm, in which I 
follow the translation of Dr. Conant and the division of 
Dr. Alexander: 

Why do the heathen rage, 
And the peoples imagine a vain thing, 
The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And rulers take counsel together, 
Against Jehovah, and against his Anointed? (saying): 
Let us break their bands asunder. 
And cast away their cords from us. 
He that sits in the heavens will laugh; 
The Lord will deride them. 
Then will he speak to them in his anger, 
And will confound them in his hot displeasure: (saying) 
As for me, I have anointed my king 
On Zion, my holy Mount. 
Messiah speaks: 
I will declare the decree. 
Jehovah said to me: Thou art my sen; 
I this day have begotten thee. 
Ask of me, 
And I will give the heathen for thine inheritance, 
And the ends of the earth for thy possession. 
Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 
Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 
The prophet speaks: 
Now then, ye kings, be wise ; 
Be warned, ye judges of the earth. 
serve Jehovah with fear; 
And rejoice with trembling. 
Kiss the son lest he be angry and ye perish in the way; 
For quickly will his anger burn. 
Happy are all who put their trust in bim. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 

I, The Kingdom of Christ will meet with opposition; 
it always has; and it will to the end of time. Vivclence 
will assail it. Cunning and craft will conspire against 
it. There will be: 


(a.) A pagan opposition; the rage of pagan principles 


and policies, born of selfishness and ambition. 

(o.) The uprising ef popular vi lence; socialism, 
communism, manifold vain imaginings, born of igno- 
rance and animalism. 

(c.) The enmity of politiciars, royal and plebeian, 
consulting together to set at naught the laws of nature 
and of life, proposing by an act of Congress or a royal 
decree to break the bands and cut the cords of divine 
law; as by attempting to enslave God’s poor, or prohibit 
his free immigration, Our own American history il- 
lustrates every phase of this opposition. 

II. This opposition will come to naught. However 
serious and even temporarily overwhelming it may ceem 
to be, the Lord derides and despises it. The fume snd 
fret of the storm disturb net the Rock of Ages. His 
serere unconcern should give bis people strength, and 
should quell the coward fears of his people. 

III. The Messiah, whose kingdom the world is per- 
petually, though blindly, fighting against, is the Son of 
God. We are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s; therefore 
all things are ours. He has the promise of omnipo- 
tence; and his promise isours. Sioce the Lord is for us 
who can be against us? Thvy that are against bim will 
be at last broken like a potter’s vessel. The reign of 
unrighteousness is for a day; the reign of righteousness 
is ove without end. 

1V. Now is the accepted time; now is the day of 
salvation. Now is the time of reconciliation and peace. 
He that will not be reconciled to God through his Son 





enhances his own condemnation. On whom this stone 
falls it will grind him to powder. The most terrible 
picture of wrath in the Bible is that suggested by the 
phrase, The wrath of the Lamb. There is no wrath so 
terrible as the wrath of love. 








Correspondence. 


HOME PROTECTION. 

TuHE last of this month a mammoth petition will be 
presented to the Legislature of Illinois asking it to give 
the women of that State a right to vote on the question 
how many rum-sbops sha!] be licensed and on what con- 
ditions. We have alieady given to this eminently just and 
truly conservative movement our heartiest indorsement; 
we re state in our editorial columns this week the prin- 
ciple involved in it; and we are glad to give space here 
to the weighty opinions received from several men of 
eminence in ind rsemenct ard approbation of it: 





{From Edward Eggleston, D.D.} 

‘* Why should not a woman vote on the question of bar- 
rooms! On an Ohio river steamboat of twenty-five years 
ago a barkeeper put over his bar the sign: ‘ Men’s Rights.’ 
The chief clerk or purser said to me: ‘I should like to 
write under that, ‘‘ Women’s Wrongs!"’’ If the men who 
fancy they have rights in a saloon may vote for them, why 
in the name of common pity and justice may not women 
who suffer such real wrongs vote against them?” 

CHURCH_OF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, | 


EAST BROOKLYN, N. Y 


‘ 


{From the Hon. Schuyler Colfax.] 

“ The work of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
is full of interest to every lover of humanity. It is indeed 
noble and philanthropic to ‘rescue the perishing,’ but it is 
even more auspicious and beneficent to remove the tempta- 
tion. And it is not without significance that in the Lord’s 
Prayer the invocation not to be led into temptation pre- 
cedes the appeal to be delivered from evil. I hope that 
this society may bring about a more thorough protection 
for the rising generation than now exists.” 

SoutTH BEND, Ind. 


{From Ex-Gov. Perham, of Maine.} 

‘It appears to me eminently proper that, on the ques- 
tion of licensing saloons, in which the welfare of women 
and all their dearest interests are so deeply involved, and 
upon which they are so well qualified to judge intelligently, 
they should have the right to vote. I therefore heartily 
approve the plan, and earnestly hope the Illinois Legisla- 
ture will give it the form and force of law.”’ 


{From Hoan. H. W. Blair.} 

“Tam very strongly in favor of the ‘Home Protection’ 
movement. Votes alone make laws, and laws alone pre- 
serve the fruits of reformation. Reform is a lifting process, 
and when you get the weight raised, unless you can keep it 
there by the firm blocking of the law, just as soon as the 
active forces of reform relax, as they are sure to, from 
time to time, it returns to the earth with a momentum 
that carries it below its former level, for this weight seems 
to play up and down a shaft which counects at one end 
with heaven and at the other with the infernal regions. I 
think that if women could vote upon all measures relating 
to temperance and education the future of the country 
would be far safer than it now is; and the tendencies of the 
best thought and opinion of the country are in that direc- 
tion.” 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 





{From Judge Daniel, the ** Locai-Option”’ leader of Mary- 
land.] 

‘“*My study of this great temperance reform and active 
participation in it for some years past bave thoroughly con- 
vinced me that this iniquitous liquor traffic can never be 
eradicated except by the ballot, and that the perversion of 
the ballot has been so great in the hands of men touching 
this question, it having been used, with very few excep- 
tions, to uphold rather than to destroy it, that I am equally 
convinced that we shall never be successful in this fight, or 
be able to protect our ‘homes’ from its ravages, until this 
ballot is freely entrusted to the women.” 


TWO SIDES TO EVERYTHING. 
ANOTHER LETTER FROM PRISCILLA ALDEN. 
Editors of the Christian Union : 

‘* THERE are two sides to everthing,” said John, when I 
read to him the reply to our question concerning the 
‘*balance of trade.” 

That isa favorite remark of his, and I used to answer, 
“Yes; a right and a wrong side,’’ until we got a new in- 
grain carpet one spring. He and Mary Jane liked one 
side and John William and I the other, so we compromised 
by changing it every time we took it up. 

But when I tell him that opinions are not like carpets, 
made to be turned, he says, ‘‘I don't know about that, lit- 
tle woman; some opinions are worn about threadbare for 
want of looking at the other side, I think.” 

Sometimes he likes to go off to the Unitarian Church, 
and when I ask him where he has been, he says, ‘* Looking 
at the other side a little while.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?” I asked, the first time he answer- 
ed me that way. “O, I’ve only been listening to St. James 
instead of St. Paul,’’ he said. 

But I can’t find fault with John, for I know that he 
couldn’t do the “ works’’ that he does, without faith. 

He has had a pretty hard experience with some of our 
deacons, and he always says the reason is that they never 
get beyond the twenty-eighth verse of the third chapter ot 
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Romans, and they don’t understand that, or they wouldn’t 
put so much emphasis on ‘‘ without.” 

But he wouldn’t like to have me repeat what he says; 
and indeed I didn’t begin this letter for that purpose, but 
to thank the Christian Union for its kind editorial on our 
difficulty. We understand the other side now, or we think 
we do. The second article on the ‘‘ Balance of Trade ” also 
helped us to understand the first, and we are very glad to 
apply these principles to our individual cases. We have 
concluded to buy the piano, and some pictures that I have 
always wanted, and, better than all, we are going to get 
the new edition of the American Encyclopedia. John has 
been a little afraid, heretofore, that it would be extrava- 
gant to pay so much, but the new principle applies here; 
and now he says that Mary Jane and John William will 
certainly be more benefited by it than by having a hun- 
dred dollars in the bank, since books can be worked into 
character, and gold can’t. And so, I suppose, the balance 
of trade is in our favor as a nation when the excess of im- 
ports can be absorbed into our industries so that they shall 
tell upon our national life and character. 

If not, would it not be simply an outward show of pros- 
perity with bankruptcy behind it? Or as if John and I 
should mortgage the farm to buy fine clothes, and wines, 
and cigars, and so leave the children nothing, not even 
an education? 

I imagine that the heirs of that miser who lived like a 
beggar and left one thousand dollars behind him would 
rather have that amount in money than that he should 
have ‘ wasted it in riotous living.” 

And the country—but there, I don’t know enough about 
political economy to apply individual cases to national 
affairs, so I won't attempt it. But it always has been a 
question with me how far nations, like individuals, should 
look out for posterity. 

I haven't got to the thanks I intended yet. What I be- 
gan to say was, that we were very much pleased with the 
reply to our letter; as much for the Christian kindness of 
the thing as for the words themselves. There was just as 
much care taken to give the desired information to two 
people out in the country as there would have been if any 
question had come from the White House itself. 

That is one thing that we especially like in the Christian 
Union. All classes can find help in it, and belp of all sorts. 
I generally begin with the ‘‘ Outlook” and go through the 
editorials. I can’t stop to read all the daily papers, and it 
is a great comfort to have the various topics of the times 
cut down to a reasonable amount and summed up in such 
a manner; and then the dissents of the Christian Union 
are as courteous as its assents are hearty, and that is al- 
ways pleasant. In some of the other religious journals we 
find such a tone of sarcasm and self-righteousness that we 
lay them down sorrowfully. 

After the editorials, and sometimes before, we take the 
sermon. Only God knows the help there is in that. It is 
too sacred a thing to talk about. 

Then he “Household” and ‘ Young Folks,” and 
“Science and Art,” and the 8. 8. lesson, etc., all must be 
read. And every week we feel like saying, God bless the 
Christian Union. May she always get more than she 
gives. No—that sounds selfish. Then, may she always 
give more than she gets? No, that wouldn't make the 
balance of trade in her favor. Well, may she always do 
both! And I hope and believe that she does thus realize 
her own paradox. PRISCILLA ALDEN. 

P.S.—(At the post-office.) I came to the office to bring 
this letter, and took out the Christian Union. I needn’t 
say that if I had read it before writing I shouldn’t have 
written this exactly as it is, for that will be understood; 
but I might have written more, so it is just as well. I’m 
convinced—doubly convinced ; and we all know what comes 
after conviction, or ought to. I retire, but, woman-like, I 
want the last word. Ob, Mr. Shearman, “export nothing 
but ideas”! Asif any other export could be half so valu- 
able! Import, I mean, for although ideas may not be of 
much value to the exporter, we, in the country and on the 
farm, almost live and have our being in such imports; 
which proves your side of the question, not mine. Yes, 
I'm convinced not only of that one, but, through that, of 
the other fifteen ‘‘ delusions,”’ especially of those numbered 
13 and 14. And if, instead of “leaving the field,” you 
would export a few more ideas on those articles, you 
would perhaps get back their value in the thanks of many 
who, like myself, are interested in many things of which 
we really know very little. =. das 

THE ATONEMENT. 
Editors of the Christian Union : 

THE recent communications in the Union on the doctrine 
of the Atonement illustrate two facts noticeable in the 
present stage of thought on this question: the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the ordinary statement of what, for con- 
venience, we may term the orthodox doctrine, and also the 
feeling that the moral theory of the Atonement is not ex- 
haustive ; neither sufficient for the Scriptures nor the 
conscience. As one writer says, ‘‘The law declares ‘ the 
guilty shall be punished.’ Involved in this is the declara- 
tion, ‘the innocent shall not be punished.’’’ And he justly 
says, also, accordingly, by some representations of the 
Atonement, ‘‘ the law, so far from being executed, is evaded 
not only, but monstrously vioiated.”” Though I believe 
that this position is well taken as against certain statements 
of the expiatory nature of Christ's death, yet I believe the 
doctrine can be so stated that this objection does not h»ld. 
This statement would be somewhat as follows: God isa holy 
God. As holy there naust be an absolute antagonism between 
him and sin. He must hate sin. If he hates sin, he must 
express that hatred. He must therefore express that 
hatred in the punishment of the sinner, or in some other 
wav. The Atonement consists in the substitution of his 





atoning action (in his own voluntary humiliation, suffering 
and death in the person of Christ), by which he expresses 
his hatred of sin, for his punitive action, by which he would 
express the same thing. It is not, then, the substitution of 
an act on the part of God for an act on the part of the sin- 
ner, but of one act on the part of God by which he would 
express his hatred of sin for another by which he would 
express the same thing. Still Christ’s suffering is vicari- 
ous; as, by it, the believing sinner is freed from God’s 
punitive action. The objection that one canuot be pun- 
ished for another’s sin does not hold against this statement 
of the doctrine, for, according to it, Christ is not punished, 
but God in Christ substitutes his atoning for his punitive 
action. There can be no objection to vicarivus suffering, 
for the law of vicarious suffering is one of the most com- 
mon and most glorious laws of the universe: the mother 
suffers for her child, the patriot for his country. 

We should not fall into the common error of supposing 
that there is a conflict between the mercy and justice of 
God, and that the Atonement steps in to make peace. 
There can be no conflict in God, only eternal peace; and 
the Atonement, so far from making peace, expresses 
the peace between his mercy and justice that eternally 
exists. The Atonement affects nothing in God, it only ex- 
presses what is. Again, we should not fall into the error 
of supposing that the Atonement makes it possible for God 
to love the sinner. He loves him anyway, and the Atone- 
ment is a supreme manifestation of that love. The Atone- 
ment arises in the love, not the love in the Atonement. 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” 

I seems to me that this theory, or a kindred one, of the 
Atonement is of the highest practical importance, as it 
emphasizes the holiness as well as the love of God; and, 
again, because the awakened conscience feels the holiness 
of God, and the impassable barrier between us and him, 
unless that holiness has been manifested in some other way 
than in our punishment. One great reason why the doc- 
trine of the expiatory death of Christ has been so tena- 
ciously held under all the absurdities of forms in which it 
has sometimes been clothed is because the conscience 
needed the truth which these forms crudely expressed. 
It alone could ‘‘ give the guilty conscience peace.’’ It was 
this that soothed Bishop Butler’s fears as he drew nigh to 
death. When, as he trembled, one of his clergy quoted to 
him, ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,” 
a calm came over his spirit, and he said, ‘‘ I have read those 
words a thousand times, but I never felt their meaning as 
now.” We all need this doctrine in those supreme mo 
ments of life when a sense of the holiness of God over- 
whelms us. We need to see that in the cross ‘‘mercy and 
truth are met together, righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.” R. A. TORREY. 

GARRETTSVILLE, Ohio. 


REFORM in our patent system seems to be on the docket. 
This reform should aim at three improvements. 

I. One is to give greater stimulus and encouragement to 
useful invention by bringing the rewards of such invention 
within reach of a larger number of inventors. It is a fact 
that much of the very best inventive capacity is in the 
brains of poor men who have neither the means nor the 
business wisdom to bring an invention into market through 
the present method of obtaining and selling} patents. If 
some system could be devised by which an inventor could 
submit his invention to competent judges for inspection, 
and if by them deemed new and useful could be well ad- 
vertised for sale, with little cost to the inventor prior to 
its sale, many more useful inventions would be made and 
brought into use. 

II. Another thing to be aimed at is to give the public 
the full benefit of all useful inventions, as well as to duly 
compensate the inventor. At present the best inventions 
are so monopolized by a few manufacturers that the gen- 
erai public is deprived of that benefit which it has a right 
to claim. If some system could be adopted by which any- 
body could have the right to use any useful invention by 
paying a reasonable royalty to the inventor such benefit to 
the public could be secured. 

III. Another thing to be aimed at is to save the public 
from the intolerable nuisance of patent-right selling and 
swindling. The legitimate vending of patent rights to 
useful inventions is not a nuisance. But it is well known 
that thousands on thousands of useless patents are issued, 
and thereby indorsed by government officials, to be 
peddled to credulous people who can derive no possible 
benefit from them. This is a public nuisance. If some 
system could be adopted which would prevent the i suing 
of such patents the peddling of them would be at an end. 

Now, could not these ends be accomplished by adopting 
some such plan as the following, viz.: 

1. Let there be no more patents issued to inventors. 

2. Let there be a board of examiners appointed, as now, 
to examine all inventions that are submitted for ex- 
amination, with a fee sufficient to cover expense of 
examination. 

3. Let the Commissioner of Inventions publish a weekly 
record of all inventions which he decides to be new and 
useful—giving the specification, claims and drawings, as 
they are now given in patents. 

4. Let this weekly record be furnished free to some prin- 
cipal town or precinct officer in every town or precinct in 
the United States, and to all other subscribers in the 
United States at cost of publication. 

5. Let lheenses be issued to all persons desiring to make 
articles thus published, either for their own use or for sale, 
for a specified license fee, and for an amount of royalty 
equal to some given per centum of the manufactured price 
of the articies 80 named, The {royalty to be forwarded to 





the Commissioner of Inventions within three months after 
the sale or appropriation to use of said articles. The 
receipt of such royalty te be acknowledged in the weekly 
record within four weeks after it comes to the Commis- 
sioner’s office. 

6. Let the Commissioner pay a given per centum of such 
royalty to the inventor or his heirs in quarterly install- 
ments. 

7. Let the Commissioner and inventor have authority to 
advertise for manufacturers, and to negotiate special terms 
with those that first develop and manufacture inventions 
at great cost and risk, to reward them with some special 
royalty assessed upon other manufacturers of the same 
articles. 

The advertisement could be something as follows: ‘*‘ A 
reward of one thousand dollars is offered to any party that 
shall first, successfully, manufacture and operate the ma- 
chine invented by ——, and published as Invention No. 
in No. —— of the weekly record, to be paid from a spe- 
cial royalty collected from rival manufacturers,” etc. 

8. Let the regular amount of rovalty collected by the 
Commissioner be fixed by law at an amount sufficient to 
reward the inventor and to cover all necessary expense of 
the office, and of the weekly record, not covered by 
examination fees, etc. Let the amount coming to invent- 
ors and that coming to the Government be specified. 

But the special royalty assessed upon subsequent manu- 
facturers to reward the first manufacturer of a given 
invention should be fixed by the Commissioner. 

10. Let the foregoing requisitions be enforced by proper 
pains and penalties. 

Many other marked advantages would be derived from 
such a system as this. 

In publishing this letter we do not endorse the pro- 
posed method of reform, which seems to us wholly 
impracticable. In respect to the first point, we doubt 
whether invention in America needs any more stimu- 
lating. The best safeguard against useless inventions 
is the cost of getting any inventicn on the market. In 
resnect to the second point, the difficulty is real and se- 
rious; but surely some less radical remedy may be 
found than an overturning of the whole patent system. 
As to the third point, the remedy would be either power 
in the Patent Office to grade inventions, characterizing 
them as good, medium, or worthless; or greater care in 
the Patent Office in issuing patents, or greater intelli- 
gence in the people who buy them. And this last is the 
only permanent remedy. 


THE FUTURE STATE. 


Mr. Editor: 

In your remarks concerning Dr. Dwight (‘‘ Correspond- 
ence”), you say of your honored father, ‘*‘ He has seen 
‘Him as he is,’ not as he was drawn in theology.” To me 
the Bible seems so very explicit on the state of the dead 
that all such utterances in press or pulpit pain me. Men 
can hardly reach heaven or hell before a judgment yet to 
come. In fact the Bible declares that the dead know not 
anything, neither any that go down into “silence.” ** The 
dead cannot praise thee.” ‘A living dog is better than a 
dead lion.” Death is called sleep, an unconscious state. 
Lazarus sleepeth, is dead. Was waked by a call before 
the tomb. Had this friend of Jesus (‘* how he loved him”) 
gone to heaven? Was he in God’s presence? Had he “‘seen 
him as he is”? How cruel to recall him to sorrow, care, 
toil, death again if he was already in glory! D. H. C. 

MIDDLETOWN, Ct. 

We have so often traversed this ground in the col- 
umus of the Christian Union that it is needless to do 
more here than simply say that the Old Testament con- 
tains no clear revelations respecting the future life, and 
does not assume to do so; and that the general teaching 
of the New Testament is of a continuous life un- 
broken by death. 

FAITH AND BELIEF. 

‘A Worp on Evolutionism” is right up to this date. 
Tell ‘‘ Deist’”’ that belief is a matter of intellectual per- 
ception, while faith is a matter of moral attitude. As you 
say, given the ideal Christ, and man’s own moral nature 
demands faith in him; i.e., a choice of like moral attitude— 
moral, equivalent to right, or Christly, relation to all beings 
and things. We walk by faith, not by sight or belief. 
Belief may hobble along as it can. ‘* Deist’’ should pause 
before the fact that few men find in John xvii. what he 
does. Yours, Cc. C. 

LOMBARD, II]. 


SENSIBLE ADVICE. 

I HAVE been so much interested in the common sense 
article by Dr. Vail, entitled ‘‘ Hints about Accidents,” that 
I wish to thank him in behalf of the little ones, and hope 
he will add more hints from time to time from his valuable 
medical knowledge. I have repeatedly seen little children, 
after having a fall, carried about in the arms and even 
shaken up and tossed about in order to force them to keep 
awake. The idea, I think, is very general, that rest must 
not immediately follow after a serious fall. 

A MOTHER. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Jan, 22, 1879. 

GOD-SPEED. 
Dear Christian Union: 

CHRISTIAN in the largest and best sense of the word. 
with the renewal of my subscription let me thank you for 
the light and cheer you have brought to our house during 
the past year. Iam glad I made your acquaintance; and 
in earnest sympathy not only with your work but also 
with your way of doing it, And so may God speed you! 

A. E, P, 
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Di. C, EK. Shoemaker, Reading, Pa................ 167 


INSURANCE, 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., New York. 


Continental Fire Insurance Co., New York...... 159 
Home Life Insurance Co., New Y . alii 5g 
Liverpool and London and Globe, U.S. Brane bi, i6?7 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Brooklyn................+ 159 


INVESTMENTS, 
Beary Clows & Co., MOW VOTE .ccccccccdscccs-covs 159 
Vermilye & Co.. New York ... 
MUSICAL PUBLIC ATIONS. 





Bigiow & Main, New York. 2 ads... 166 
W.H. Boner & %o., Philadelphia.......... ...00. 155 
O. Ditson & Co., Boston and N. Y..... ......eeeee 166 
PROTRCO TE Tiles, NOW TORRa .ocsccccacsccsscecccce 166 
W. A. Pond & Co., | wedthhadobbnmesseanees 155 
MUSICAL INSTR U M ENTS. 


Chickering & Son, Pianos, New York... 
D. M. Read & Co., Pitch Pipes, “ 
PRINTING PRESSES & MATERIALS, 





National Printers’ Warehouse, New York...... 167 
PUBLICATIONS, 

D. Appleton & Os. BOW Vere 2... ccoceccccccccscs 155 

The Alliance, ( hicago.........cccccecs ‘ oso Se 

A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York. Sads............ 155 

Claxton, Remsen and Haffelfinger, Phila........ 155 

Casse!], Petter & Galpin, New Wasciusccanaiad i 

Deworest’s Monthty, o oY bb Sekewoeenes 

Ebrich’s Fashion Quarterly, Ne aw York.. 

Harper Bros., F cocces 

Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston..... . 

Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor, New York. 

Leggat Bros., as 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadetphia......... 
Macmillan & Co., New York........... 
Nelson & Phillips, New York ...........-secscecss 
Leonard Scott Pub, Co., New York.... 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York... 
Sunday Afternoon, Springfield, Mass............ 
Zell, Davis & Co., Philadelphia............ 
RUBBER GOODs, 
D. Hodgman & Co., New York............. 
SCROLL WORK. 
G. W. Read & Co., Woods, New York............ 
SEEDSMEN & NURSERIES 
R. H. Allen & Co., New York. 
Beach, Son & Co., New Vork.... ........... 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York... 
Alfred Bridgeman, New York 
Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa 


D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.............. one. 1 
James J. H. Gregory, Marbiehead, Mass......... 165 
L. W. Goodell, Amherst, Maes.... ...........2.5- i 


Veter Henderson & Co., New York...... 
Innisfalien Greenhouses, Springfield, O.. 
W.H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa..... sees 
Wm. Parry, Cinnaminson, N.J. ... 
E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N 


Jas. Vick, Rochester, N. Y......... ecoes eae 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 

Meriden Britannia Co., New York.............. +. 168 
Middietown Plate Co., Middletown, Conn....... 168 
STATIONERY, &c. 

C. W. Robinson, New York, Fountain Pens..... 168 
Star Printing Co., Nerthford, Conn., Cards ..... 167 
Daniel Slote & Co., New York, Scrap Books..... 166 
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this department, and manuscripts offered for 
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Consolation for Consumptives. 

The physicians of the ‘‘Consumptive Hos- 
pital,’ England, acknowledge that with any 
form of cod-liver oil they have not cured two 
per cent. of their patients, whereas with these 
hypo-phosphites they have cured seventy-five 
per cent. Physicians have prescribed 150,000 
packages of Vitalized Phosphates, curing ner- 
vous diseases, debility, and preventing con- 
sumption. F. Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by Druggists. 


A Marvel of Mail Transportation, 

A great deal has been said concerning the 
wonderful organization of the postal service 
and the curious articles transported by it; 
and recently the fact has been thoroughly 
demonstrated that a giant New York retail 
establishment could be carried about the 
country in the mails, and left at every house 
long enough for the inmates to walk through 
and make their selections from the well-filled 
counters and shelves. The thing has been 
done, and the mammoth establishment of 
Messrs. Ebrichs is now transported through 
the country four times a year, tothe delight 
of all rural residents. That enterprising firm 
issue in advance of each season a Fashion 
Quarterly, filled to overflowing with illustra- 
tions of coming styles and changes, of useful 
and ornamental household articles, labor- 
saving implements, jewelry, toys, and, in 
short, of everything that can by any possibility 
be needed in a country home, the price (and 
very low prices they are too) of every article 
being clearly stated. Nor do they neglect the 
literary needs of their patrons, a choice selec- 
tion of original reading matter accompanying 
each number. 

The Spring number is to be issued March Ist, 
but Messrs. Ehrichs. with commendable liber- 
ality, offer to send advance sheets to any ad- 
dress at once on receipt of a three-cent stamp 
for postage. 





Wednesday, Jan. 15, was a red-letter day 
at Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. Semi- 
nary Hall, with its new recitation rooms, 
gymnasium, laboratory, studio and library, 
stood with open doors, ready for its occu- 
pants, and a large company of friends and 
well-wishers aided in its rededication. The 
Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, of Cambridge, gave the 
address, teaching us—what he knows so well— 
how to use the library so that the living 
power of the authors might become a living 
power in the readers, and the [motive force 
of the school might become ina still greater 
degree what it has always been: personality. 


The ** St. Nicholas” is a first-class hotel 
in all its appointments. Its rooms, single and 
en suite, are large and well ventilated. Eleva- 
tor connects directly with the ladies’ entrance. 
Table and attendance throughout acknowl- 
edged as surpassed by none in the world. 


Messrs. Wm, A. Pond & Co., 25 Union 
Square, N. Y., are the publishers of Gleason’s 
Motette Collection, the price of which, $2.50, 
was omitted from their advertisement in the 
Christian Union of last week. 





- AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is ful \y prepared to recommend 
Principals, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov= 
ernesses tor Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to parents. 

m.. or — Miss M. J. YOUNG, 23 Union 

Square, New York. 


Hours Musical Instraction 
New England a, , Musi °G 5 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director. 


IEPINCOT T'S. MAGAZINE, xia 


= the ann ue neg ee 2 cents. 
B. LIPPING & 0O,, fy 

















BOTANY. 


How Plants Behave. {| School and Field Book 
How Plants Grow. Manual. 
Lessons, Structural, 


Prof. ASA GRAY 


Of Harvard University. 
*,* The only standard, the 
most extensively used of Botanic+ 


most popwar, and the 
ul Texrt-Books. 

[? We shall have great pleasure iu moking very 
favorable terms for the introcuction of any of the 
books of this series,and will send sample copies 
of How Plants Grow and The School and 
Field Book—the two books best adapted for the 
ordinary Schoo! course—for examinatio2, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of half the usual 
retail price, namely 

How Plants Grow 
School and Field Book 


th 


Descriptive circulars vu e series Wl be forwarded 
on application, 

A VALUABLE AID in the study of Botany will be 
found in APGAR’S PLANT ANALYSIS, 
sample copies of which will be sent for examina- 


tion on receipt of 35 cents. 


lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


__138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


WILL PUBLISH FEB. 15th, 
I. 
A wanual for Theological Students. By Prof. 
J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, D.D., author of 


“Christian Dogmatics. Translated and 
adapted to the use of English Readers by 
MAURICE J. EvANs, B.A. One volume, 
&vo, cloth, $3.50. 


Dr. 
theology 


Oosterzee distinguishes between dogmatic 
-~which treats simply of theological ideas 
—and practical theology, which treats of the re 
ligivus a: plications of theological ideas. His book, 
therefore, is a hand-book for the Christian minis- 
ter, intended to expound all possivle ministerial 
uses of Cliristian the: logy, and includes worship 
and pastoral ministries as weil as teaching. It is 
indeed a thesaurus of ministerial and pastoral 
matters, and ceals with the ministry as an tnstitu- 
tin, bomiletics in relation to tts idea, history, 
principles, material and forms, liturgies, eatechet 
ics, poimenices, Or pastoral duties, and the extra- 
paruchial duties of ministers. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


THEODORE D. Woo.LsEy, D.D., 
author of “ Political Science.” 
Edition, revised, enlarged and 
from entirely new stereotype 
vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


LL.D., 
A New 
printed 
plates. 1 


By 


This is the fifth edition of Prest. Woolsey’s treat- 
ise whicn has now probably received his final re- 
vision. Many changes have been made to render 
it as perfect as possible ic the light of the must 
recentevents beuring on questious of international 
jaw. It includes a thorough discussion of the 
principles involved in the late settlement of the 
Eastern Question. 


NOW READY! 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER: 


THEIR LIVES AND WORKS. Including a 
Commentary on Faust. By Prof. H. H. 
BOYESEN, of Cornel! University. One vol- 
ume, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


II. 
The Origin and Growth of Religion, 
As illustrated by the Religions of India. 


By F. MAx MULLER, 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


ST, PAUL AT ATHENS. 


By CHARLES SHAKSPEARE, B.A. With a 
Preface by Canon Farrar, D.D. One volume, 
2mo, cloth, $1.25 


*,*The above books for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PU BLISHERS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
A A Book: of the Firs* Importance to Clergymen, Super- 
intendents and Teachers of Sunday-schools, 


SMITH’S 
Dictionary of the Bible, 


Unabridged, enlarged, corrected. 4 volumes, 3 667 
pages, with 596 illustrations. Price, in cloth. $20; 
sheep, $30; half morocco, $35; half Kusseta, $38; 
ful! mor 0 or full calif, $45; full Russia or 
levant, $50. 
No similar work in our own or !n any other Jan- 
uage is for a mument to be compared with it.— 

Guarterty Review (London), 

There cannvt well be two opinions about the 
m-rits of Smith’s * Bible Dictionary.” hat was, 
to begin with, the best book of its kind tn our lan- 
guage,is now ‘stall Somer. —Prof. Roswel! D. Hitch- 
cock, 


























Sold by all Booksellers and by 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


HE ‘*“* Crown Editions,” $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’8S ENGLAND. 5vols. Cloth, extra 





gilt. Hum ues 8 Ln 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
GIBBON’s Ro xtra gilt. 
CLAXTON, KEMSEN. : S HAFFRLEING ER, Phila. 


ASTE 


ANTHEMS. 


ALL NEW FOR 1879. 
He is Risen. Easter Anthem..W. DRESSLER, 
Angels, Koll the Kock Away. — ‘Tr Anthem. 
J.HOLDEN. 50 
8 8 WHITELEY. 1 
Easter Hymn 
B. WHITEL or. 


He is Risen. Kaster Hymn 
Alleluin, Alleluta! 


if ye. then, be Risen with Christ. Slo 
ntralto ° J. B. MARSH. 40 
eu the Font with Roses. 2d Kaster Cantata. 
WARKEN. 75 
The Singing of Birds Faster © antata 


G. W. WARREN. 75 


Christ the Lord is Risen. Faster Ar them. 
A 





-J. HOLDEN. 60 
Kaster Hymn... L. P. W HEAT. 75 
Kaster Anthem, “ Christ our Passover.’ 
L. P. WHEAT. 60 
Alleluia! Risen Lord. Processional Hymn. 
se WILSON. @ 
Te Damm. C...cccceves .R. PARSONS. 75 
Te Deum. ©... . oes ‘é 'F. BRIS COW. 100 
Te Deum. B flat.... J.G. BARNARD. 25 
Jubilate. C ....s..00. oo he a BRISTOW. 
Jubilate. FE flat.... onan - Me IKGAN. & 
Jubilate. G Saawaine JACOBY. 50 
Benedictus.... nanacce {Wiese 0 
Jubilate. A flat.. veeeeeee KE. FL SMITH. 60 
Jesus, Mere:ful and Mild........A.G KoBYN. 20 
Nearer, My God. Soprano Solo in 
traltoin A... .... be A.J. A] 





St. Christopher. Chorus for Alto, Tenors: and 

POD - . «pccessane inulin nie F.CLAY. BW 

Heavy Laden, Come to Me, 8 1cred Son 1g 

for Contraito. Composed for und sung by 
H 


0, 


Miss Annie Louise Cary. A 7EASE. 40 
pane! Li rd, Remember Me.....A. J. OTe 40 
Glorious Things of Thee are 7 _ 

"HOLDEN. wD 

The Heavens Declare Thy ey ti a. 
a9 HOLDEN. 40 
Bow Down Thine P.DANKS. 
Abide With Me........ gr ti CORNELL. 35 
MOAT. MI GG... .00s0000000 . L. CHAPLIN, 20 





New Carols by Mosenthal, W - ley, Warren and 
others, 5 cents each. Send for full tiat of New 
Sacred Music. Published by 
WM. A. POND & CO., 2% Union Square, N. Y. 

The Cheapest Hymnal with Tanes, 

Y > yD Y Ta' @ 
CHAPEL SONGS. 
Over 60 Hymns w th Tunes, selected from our 
standard work, SONGS FOR THE SANC- 
TUARY.” 

rample for examination 
not adopted. 

Prices for introduction 


Cheap edition. Boar 
Edition in Cloth. Re 7 edges. 


free, to be returned tf 


. 65 cts. 

‘Elegant..9@ cts. 

Those desiring one of th 
examine 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY, 


as now used in more Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Churches than ail others combined (Revised 
Edition); or 


Psalmsand Hymnsand Spiritual Songs 
a mter work by the same editor. Introductory 
prices as low as any. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY. 
__NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, _ 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have 


e larger nanuals should 


just published . 
1. 
THE 
English Reformation: 
How it came about,and why we 
should uphold it, 


CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D., author of 
“The Life and Words of Christ.’ 1 vol., 
12mo. cloth, 512 pages. Price, $2.00. 


This work is a history of the English Re- 
formation, designed to show the nature of the 
benefits secured thereby, and tbe dangers that 
now threaten us with their loss. According 
to the author, who is a clergyman of the Eng- 
lish Church: * At this day the most dangerous 
perversion of our religion is that known as 
sacerdotalism, or the grafting of priestly pre- 
tensions on the simple spiritual teaching of 
the New Testament.’ 


by 


Studies in the 
Prayer. 


By GEORGE D. BOARDMAN, D.D., author of 
“Studies in the Creative Week.” 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
N ANCY L EE, Whoa. Emma! A Warrior I Bold, 
aN We'd Better Bide Awe, Janet’s Choice, Let- 
terin the Candle, Home, Sweet Home, Killarney, 
You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, Helter Skeiter 
Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (8 Nos.), Cecilia 
March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party Waitz, 
Speak to Me. When the Corn is Waving, Annie 
Dear, Katy’s Letter, Temperance Battie Cry. Pop- 
ular music. Each 5 cts.; any 6 for 25c.; or 13 for 
50c. Postage stamps taken. WM. ti. BONER & 
0., Agents, No. 1102 Chestnut 8t., Phils A 


ART — DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. 

Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, 

NEEDLE & siiks, Applique, &c., with instructions 

WORK, as to stitches, inciuding the South Ken- 

sington stitch. and explanatory dia- 

grams. Edited by LUCRETIA P. HALE. fSent by 

mali on receipt of price, c., by 

Ss. W. TILTON & CO., 


Pablishers, 333 Washington St., Boston, 


J. L. SILSBEE, 
Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Personal supervision will be given to Furnish- 
ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 

to any distance. 


Model 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF FAITH. 

There are und ubtedly many earnest and thoughtful 
minds in the present unquiet age who, unwilling to part 
with a still prized religious belief, are yet bewildered by 
arguments like that of ‘ Physicus""—recently noticed— 
and distressed by a vague fear that the foundations are 
being destroyed, and that the possibility of findi:g out 
God, if indeed he exists, is somebow becoming, under 
the régime of science, terribly small. Such minds 
might find much belp and satisfaction in a suggestive 
and ioteresting volume, which even Professor Clifford 
has admitted to be a most able work—* The Scientific 
Basis of Faith,” by J. J. Murphy, an Irish layman, As 
Mr. Murphy, from the very title of his book, believes 
that toere is a basis for faith in our scientific knowledge, 
while ‘* Pbysicus ” maintains that there 1s not, it would 
seem as though they were diametrically opposed, and so 
in some respects they are. ‘* Physicus,” however, means 
by ‘* science” physical science alone, while Mr. Murpby 
includes in it ‘‘all those sciences, phys.cal, mental, 
moral, political and historical, which disclose the con- 
stitution of that universe in which we live and of wnuich 
we form a part.” And as it is in accordance with the 
anal gy of the sciences themselves that the higher is 
always based on the lower, he believes that the truths 
of religion are based on those of science; or, as he 
prefers to put it, ‘‘ The knowledge of the Supernatural 
bas its logical basis ia the knowledge of the Na'ural.” 
Science he considers ‘‘the basis of religion, because su- 
pernatural truths imply natural ones, and caanot be 
stated without presupposing them.” But science does 
not contain the germ of religion; on the coatrary, the 
peculiar truths of religion are, be believes, ‘* incapable 
of being discovered by man for himself, and have been 
communicated to mankind in an altogether peculiar 
manner, by Revelation.” In the conclusion of his book 
Mr. Murphy thus enusciates his aim: 

“To recur to an analogy already mentioned, though it is 
and ever will remain impossible to explain the laws of life as 
resultants from tne properties of matter yet it is possible to 
show how the properties of matter constitute a basis and a 
preparation for life; and I have endeavored to show that in 
a sirnilar sense the world of nature and mind, as made known 
by science, constitutes a basis and a preparation for that 
highest moral aod spiritua! life of man which is evoked by 
the self-revelation of God, though they do no® contain data 
wherefrom God and immortality can be proved without such 
revelation.” 

I.w comprehensively and suggestively this aim is 
carried out the reader will best fi.d out from the vol- 
ume itse , which will be found most thoroughly t» 
repay a c-reful readi:g. He starts from the position 
tbat inductive scie.ce and metaphysical philosophy, 
or rather the inductive aod the metaphysical, are 
opposite, but not contrary—in truth, mutually supple- 
men'ary; ‘that tue induciive tendency, to begia from 
data of « bservati-n, and the metapbysical tendency, to 
begin from d.ta of c »nsciousness, have always divid:d, 
aod probably will always continue to divide, the world 
of thought,” and that, while the ‘* whol- philosophy of 
ant quity acd of the Mdile Ages was vitiated by the 
attewp! to apply metapbysical metbods tv what are 
properly inductive proiems,” the error of the pres- 
ent day is the converse one—that of ‘tbe empl. y- 
ment of induc ive methods to solve questions which 
really belong to metaphysics;” a profoundly true re- 
mark, which acc uats (0 a great extent for the strorgly 
auti-theistic, if not atherstic, a'titude of many leading 
modern physicists. The final or simplest terms of in- 
ductive scieoce, fo.ce a d matter, which are capable of 
interpreta'ion only in terms of each other, remain ‘hus 
upinterpreted; and it is here, he tells us, that the induc 
tive problems end, or the metaphysical ones begin. For 
all that b-iings to the material universe is capable of 
interpretation only in terms of sensation; ‘‘ and sensa- 
tion beloogs to mind; tbat which feels is mind.” Induc 
tive science begins from cbservation and reveals a world 
of matter, witn mind as owe of its fu ctions; meta- 
physical scie: ce begins from couscivusness, and reveals 
a world of mind or spirit, with matter as one of its 
furctions. itis because ‘* Physicus” and others of his 
school concentiate th ir whole attention on the first ot 
these revelations and ignore the other that they come to 
regard the idea of creative intelligence as superfluous 
and even i.conceivable, The discussiou of the meta 
pbysical interpretation of nature is exceedingly sugges- 
tive and iuteresting, and leads naturally up to the 
conclusion that since matter can be described only in 
terms of force, and car be thought of only as a function 
of force, aud since force is capable of being co ceived 
of. only as spiritual, it fullows that matter can only be 
conceived of as spiritual, a proposition which, if ad- 
mitted, wou'd of course neutralize the whole argument 
of ‘*‘ Physicus,” by reterricg the whole material uni- 
verse to that eter: al and omuipresent Sp rit whom we 
caliG.d, Mr. Murphy admits that this argument as to 


1 The Scientific Basis of Faith, By Joseph John Murphy. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 





the nature of force is inconclusive, because the problem 
as to the underlying reality of force or matter is in- 
soluble, but he holds that it is true so far as it goes, 
by showing us bow alone we are able to conceive of 
force—namely, as manifested in our mental activity. 

“The only form in which it is possible for us to conceive of 
a truly orwinating and determing force is that of a Will; and 
the only Will of which we are able to conceive is one which, 
like our own, is directed by intelligence towards a purpose. 
Either, then, we must conclude that the origin and ground of 
all things is a self existing and self-determining intelligent 
Will; or we must give the question up as one that lies beyond 
the power of our understanding to answer.” 

“ Buc is that other and further conclusion a dream which 
has been suggested above as possible; the conclusion, 
namely, that the powers of matter and mind are alike the 
result and expression of a Living Will; andif a Living Will, 
then also an Intelligent Will; and if an Intelligent Will, then 
also a Holy Will? For,if we ascribe intelligence to a self- 
existing Being at all, we cannot believe such intelligence to 
be less than infinite; and infinite intelligence, or in other 
words infinite knowledge, must include perfect knowledge 
of good and evil, and therefore perfect holiness. If all na- 
ture is transtigured to our mental vision by regarding it asa 
waniféstation of force, how much more will it be glorified 
if we regard that force as directed by infinite intelligence 
and perfect holiness.” 

His consideration of the meaning of the moral sense 
meets, in a clear and common sense way, the utilitarian 
theory, which refers all the complex facts of the moral 
sense to association with pleasure and pain, simply, and 
shows that, like our sense of the beautiful, the moral 
sense is sud generis, founded upon a profound tra‘h of 
the spiritual universe. The vexed question of the 
freedom of the will is also very clearly stated, and in 
maintaining that man is a free agent Mr. Murphy does 
not in the least blick the fact that cur actions are in a 
great degree determined by our characters and the mo- 
tives that act thereon. But, he well remarks, ‘‘ the ques- 
tion is, whether this determination is absolutely rigid; 
whether, supposing the character given, the action is, 
as in physical causation, in all cases so determined by 
the motives acting on the will that if we knew all the 
circumstances it would be possible to predict the man’s 
final determination? Or has the will of Man, like the 
will of God, a power to determine its own action inde- 
pendently of motives acting on it, transcending the re- 
lation of unvariable and unconditional sequence, and 
setting prediction at defiance”? If it has not, the 
author truly observes that the sense of moral responsi- 
bility and remorse for wrong domg are illusive and 
unreasonable. Toe moral freedom of the will, which, 
like the moral sense, he considers a fact testificd to by 
observation and consciousress C nj intly, he cons:ders 
b st interpreted as ‘the result of the divine freedom 
reappea ing in the highest being in this universe.” 

Mr. Murpby’s discussions of the bases of knowledge, 
of tue possibility of faith, of the limits of our knowl- 
edge and of the possibility and proof of a revelation are 
deeply interesting to any thoughtful rexder, but space 
will not admit of even a sketch of their contents being 
given here. In discussing tbe limits of our kaowledge, 
Mr. Murphy decidedly opposes the agnostic philosophy 
of Mr. Massel in the cclebrated Bsmpton Lectures, 
which, though written in the interests of faith, have 
dove enough to prepare the way fr sceptici-m. 
‘‘ Kaowledge,” Mr. Murphy maintains, ‘ about a being 
consists in true belief, on sufficient grounds, respecticog 
that being,” and he shows that though in ali knowledge 
we ate ultimately brought up against impeosetruble 
mystery, this voes not prevent our knowledge from be- 
ing valid and true s» far as it goes. Science and faith 
be considers, though occupying different regions, spring 
from the same root: tbe knowledge, whether instinct- 
ive or acquired, that there is an order in nature, that 
things aud qualities co exist, and eveuts succeed one 
another in a de‘inite order. And as ‘the largest part 
of our knowledge is verified by assumptions which 
cacnot be proved, it may be reasonable to feel perfect 
certi.ude in cases where nothing approaching to ordi- 
nary scientific verification is possible. Science is thus 
verified behef, and fauh is belief awaiting verification,” 
Nor is tbe certitude of our faith in a higher B-ing 
limited by our co. fidence in our own power. ‘No 
reasonivg cao explala how this can be; but it is not an 
is lated fact, it is only anotber and a higher form of 
that in xplicable power by virtue of which we believe, 
and believe truly, in the reality of the past and in the 
uniformity of nature, without proof aod independently 
of verification. In discussing the proof of a revelation, 
Mr. Murphy puts the question of miraculuus provf on 
whut wiil be felt, by those who thoroughly weigh the 
matter, to be the true and satisfaciory f: otiag. 

“It does not suffice for proof, that a religion is so accordant 
with the highest and purest morali y that it is worthy to have 
come from God; it must also bave experimental proof; and 
this must consist in miracle of some kind; either in that dis- 
play of supernatural power which is usually called miracle or 
in that display of supernatural knowledge which is called 
prophecy. 

“In a word, miracles are not experimental proofs of holi- 
ness—holiness must be its own proof; it cannot be proved by 
anything but itself. What miracles prove is supernatural 
power; arevelation attested by miracles must be of super- 
natural origin; and if that is proved, its moral character 
must decide whether or not it is Divine.” 





After still further discussing man’s capacity for relig- 
ious knowledge, Mr. Murphy enters the more especial 
province of tbe argument of ‘* Physicus,” the indications 
of divine cause, order and purpose in the world around 
us; and though written some time before the volume of 
‘*Paoysicus” was published, his remarks on these sub- 
jects contain a very satisfactory reply to the arguments 
advanced by that writer. In opposition to the summary 
conclusion that ‘‘all and every law follows as a neces- 
sary consequence from the persistence of force and the 
primary qualities of matter,” Mr. Murphy points out 
the impossibility that any merely physical science should 
ever penetrate to the unity which is behied all diversity. 

‘For that unity cannot itself be merely pbysical; out of a 
merely physical unity diversity could never evolve itself. 
The first differentiation, or impulse to change, must have 


come from without, and not from the spontaneous action of 
matter on itself. 


“* The laws of nature,’ to use Mr. Mill’s words, * cannot ac- 
count for their own origin,’ and the laws of nature are many: 
they can never be accounted for as various results of a single 
law.” 

“The unity which we seek in the laws of nature is no 
merely physical law, like gravitation ; it is not in, but behind, 
the law of nature.” 6 

* Physical science cannot ascend to any absolutely origin- 
ating cause; yet it proves that there must be such a cause; 
for, as we have seen ina previous chapte:, science makes it 
certain that the universe has had a beginning in time. Thus, 
while the axiom of unity proves that the universe has a 
priociple of unity transcending physical law, the axiom of 
causation proves that it has a cause transcending pbysical 
causation.” 

So far from admitting that scientific discovery makes 
the hypothesis of a Creator superfluous, Mr. Murpby 
maintains that the scientific certainty which exists that 
the universe must have had a beginniog io time neces- 
sitates the bypothesis of an absolutely originating 
Cause. ‘‘ Physicus” would probably admit this, but 
he would call the originating cause ‘* Force.” Mr. 
Murphy, as we have seen, maintains that the only form 
in which we can concrive of a truly originating and de- 
termining Cause is that of an Latelligent Will. 

As tothe proof of Deity from Lutelligence and De- 
sign, Mr. Murphy regards the Paleyerian argument as 
still fundamentally sound, though requiring much modi- 
fication in view of the “evolutioa” theory. He cor- 
rects &8 Common misapprehension of the nature of the 
argument by showing that it 1s not, strictiy speaking, 
an analogical one from the works of man to the works 
oi God, but that 

* We believe that design must everywhere imply an intelli- 
gent designer, not because we find it to be so in the works of 
man, but because we perceive that it must be so; in other 
words, the argument, like that of causation, is not from ex- 
perience, but from the consticution of the human mind. If 
it be replied from the physical side that our minds suggest a 
self-existent Cause, because evolved under certain condi- 
tions, we can but answer thatif we can put no faith in the 
working of our own minds, itis clearly of no use to reason 
about anything woatever, and we cannot even assert that 
every effect must have a cause.” 

Want of space prevenis our touching upon the in- 
teresting chapter on the proof from conscience, or the 
discussion of the doctrine of immortality, nature ard 
ziace, or of the more distinctive doctriues of the Chris- 
tian revelation. Mavy of his Coristian readers will 
d.ffer from him on some points, but his mode of treat- 
ing these cannot fail to be found suggestive, even by 
those who cannot agree with him. Taken as a whole, 
his book is one which might well help to bridge over 
the guif which separates from the Christian faith very 
many thoughtful and irquiring minds repelled by the 
misconceptions which have to them represented evau- 
gelical Christianity. . 

APOCALYPSE. 

Messrs. Clark bave done a wise thing just at this time 
to give us a translation of Gebhardt’s valuable yet pecu- 
liar work on the Doctrine of the Apocalypse. Gebhardt 
isa rare scholar, and wmiteg for scbolars, and this at- 
tempt to solve ad-fficult problem wil! be eagerly read. 
The title of the book does not cover its entire meaning; 
but rather leaves us in doubt as to wheiher he treats 
upon Biblical theology, Biblical criticism, or upon 
something which includes both. The range of the 
work, however, 18 limited by the main thing he sets out 
to prove; namely, the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Apocalypse by the doctrine it inculcate‘, including 
its relation to the doctrine of the Gospel and Epistles of 
St. Joho. He begins with the autbor of the Apoca- 
lypse; the time and place of its authorship; its origin, 
meaning and form: he then analyzes the bouk aud 
divides it ioto three paits, wuich are best put in his own 
words. ‘‘F rst: remote presuppos tions; on the one 
side God, angels aud heaven; on the other, the devil 
and bell; and then the middle sphere, the earth and its 
inhabitants. Secondly: nearer presuppositions; Christ, 
the Sp.ri’, the Gospel, the saints and their works (Chris- 
tian hfe), the Churches (Christendom). Thirdly: the 
prophecy, including the beast, the false prophet, Baby- 
lon (Autichrist), the seals, the trumpets, the vials (the 
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preliminary judgments), the saints in the great tribula- 
tion (Christians in the last time), the Holy City during 
the forty-two months, the Jewish nation in the last 
time, the impenitence of men (the heathen in the last 
time), the fall of Babylon, the coming of tbe Lord, the 
mil'‘ennial kingdom, the judgment, and the new heaven 
and earth (the final issue of all things).” 

Many scholarly thinkers, and some of them professing 
the Cbristian faith, have honest doubts whether St. John 
the apostle and evangelist wrote the Apocalypse. They 
are confirmed in their doubts by the testimonies of such 
men as Nea’ der, Liike, Ewald, Bleek, and Diisterdicck, 
who ascribe it tosome prominent person of the same 
name ip Asia Miner. Eusebius and all who follow his 
line uf reasoning ascribe it to the presbyter Joh», ard 
stil others to John Mark. It bas been rejected as the 
work of John en the supposed lack of harmeny with the 
gospel of John, and still more decidedly by the more re- 
cent historico-critical school who hold that eeclesiastical 
tradition affords proof against it. Nota few have de- 
clared the Apocalypse a forgery wiitten by one Cerin 
thus durieg the life time of the apostle. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, probably tne ab'est bishop of bis age, writ. 
ing about 240 a. p. mentions this. He was the first so 
fur as known to throw dc ubt upon the authorship of the 
Apocalypse; yet he would nut reject it because it con- 
tained things too deep and sublime for his understand- 
ing. Martin Luther took up tois doubt so modestly 
expressed by Dionysius a d widely diffused it through- 
out Christendom. Pastor Gebhardt is well versed in the 
objections brought against the Apccalyp‘e from all these 
l_arned s but he fearlessly comes to its defense 
from a stacdpoint hitherto untouched. He fravkly 
coufesses to tad doubts himself, but in hig re- 
searches for the truth be has satisficd bis own mind and 
the doubts are all cleared up. He wries his book in 
the interest of truth »nd for the benefit of any who may 
have had the same difficulties as himself. He anticipates 
adverse criti ism but he modestly proclaims bimself pre- 
pared to give a mason for the faith that isin him. The 
book is full of new thought oa this much mooted sub- 
ject, and written in a fresh and vigorous style. It is a 
fair and able expe sition of a difficult question. 
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The Foreknowl rey of God, wilt Cognate Themes in 
Theology and Philosophy, by the Rev. L. D. McCabe, D. D. 
LL. D., Professor of Philosophy in the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. (Hitchcock & Walden, Cinn.) This is an effort to 
settle the dispute of ages as to the relation of man’s will 
and God’s knowledge. We cannot gather from the book 
whether the author is most concerned about saving God or 
man by his conclusions. We can well understand his desire 
to abate the monstrous declarations concerning God’s 
nature and work which an ultra Calvinism makes; and it 
may be supposed his position as instructor in a western 
college would involve tim in endless questionings upon the 
part of young men who have just reached the age when 
it becomes necessary that they should rearrange the order 
of the universe to suit the needs of budding manhood. 
Still, in spite of his ingenious and honest effort to solve the 
questions involved, the author does not leave upon the 
reader’s mind the impression that he by searching has 
found out God. His position is that God cannot have 
absolute foreknowledge of contingent events; the outcome 
being, of course, to exalt the man indefinitely and reduce 
the divine proportions. We have been accustomed to think 
that when * Christ became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross,” it wasa part of that surrender, un. 
compelled, of a life of which he said, ‘‘ No man taketh it 
from me. I have power to lay it down, and power to take 
it again.” But the book before us declares Christ died by 
murder. ‘The author says, ‘‘ The divine plan and arrrange- 
ments may have been greatly interfered with by wicked 
men."’ ‘God had provided a Saviour to die for the world; 
wicked men, in their malice, accomplished his death.” 
**Christ was delivered to die for the world, not by wicked 
men but according to the fore-appointment of God. But, 
contrary to God’s purposes and desires, wicked men shame- 
fuily and wickedly nailed him to a Roman cross.” ‘ He 
readjusted his own plan for the accomplishment of the 
atonement in order to overrule the wicked choices and vio- 
lence of depraved men and of lost spirits.”” Dr. McCabe’s 
view of God’s foreknowledge seems, till toward the close of 
the book, to be the product of a tender and gentle temper. 
Each pag seems to be lighted by love. As one reads the 
entire discussion he honors the intention to see God righted. 
But an anti-climax awaits him at the conclusion of the 
treatise. The author says: ‘tI embrace the the negative’, 
—God does not absolutely know—‘ because it alone safe. 
guards the doctrine of eternal punishment. A denial of 
that revealed truth depletes the Bible cf its meaning and 
the church of her sacrifices.” If the doctrine of eternal 
conscious suffering can be defended only by maintaining 
that God’s knowledge of the future is only a wise but im- 
perfect surmise it is doubtful whether the result is worth 
the cost. We wish Dr. McCabe would match his ingenuity 
against some other problem in whicb the unknown quanti- 
ties do not so largely preponderate as they must in the 
statement of the inner life of an infinite being in terms of 
finite invention. ‘‘He that planted the ears, shall he not 
hear? He that formed the eye, shall he not see? He that 
chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct? He that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know? The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of man that they are vanity.” 

The Portfolio. (J. W. Bouton.) The portrait of Captain 
Burton by,Leopold Flameng, from the painting by Sir Fred- 





erick Leighton, the newly elected President of the Royal 
Academy, is one of the strongest specimens of etched por- 
traiture that has ever been produced. It occupies the place 
of honor in the January number of the ‘‘ Portfolio,” and is 
accompanied by a most interesting sketch of the painter. 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s recent and nearly unanimous 
election to the most conspicuous artistic position in Great 
Britain was generally acknowledged as a deserved recog- 
nition of his talents, and this account of his life will be read 
with great interest. The portrait from which the etching 
was made is described as one of the best shown in the 
French exposition of last year. Certainly the copy con- 
veys the impression of an admirable work. Captain Bur- 
ton is not handsome, according to his portrait, but the 
strength, self-reliance, determination, courage, expressed 
in face and bearing, are every way characteristic of the 
man whose explorations are among the most remarkable 
of the century. At the first glance the countenance 
somewhat repellent but with increasing appreciation of 
the etcher’s skill there comes a better estimate of his sub- 
ject. Following the sketch of Sir Frederick is the first in- 
stallment of what promises to be a very interesting series 
of papers on Oxford, by A. Lang. The present chapter 
deals with what is known of the old town before it was a 
University. The large etching of the only remaining tower 
of Oxford Castle is by Debaines, and there are one or two 
minor illustrations of the ancient streets. The third large 
etching forms perhaps as striking a contrast as is possible 
with that of Captain Burton. It isa copy by Paul Rajon 
of Romney’s well-known portrait of Lady Hamilton, the 
fair enslaver of England's greatest admiral. Was it a bit 
of artistic ‘‘ journalism ’’ on the part of Mr Hamerton to 
place an ideal of feminine coquetry in such startling 
contrast with the stern reality of masculine strength / In 
a ‘Retrospect of the year 1878" is a comprehensive edi- 
torial review of the artistic events of the year, and the 
* Art Chronicle” which closes the number is presumably 
to be made a permanent feature of this most valuable 
periodical. 

The Comprehensive Church, by the Rev. Thos. Hubbard 
Vail, D.D. LL.D. (Appletons), is the title of a plea for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church as meeting the ends and 
needs of Church unity. It isa new and enlarged edition. 
The first edition was published in 1541. Since that time 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has not been able to 
make advance by a single step toward effecting ecclesiasti- 
cal unity, but has become in itself more divided. The new 
edition is only the m »re elaborated statement which Bishop 
Vail’s long continuance in the ministry of that Church 
emables him to maintain ably from his standpoint, but 
will not be read at all—or if read will be greeted with a 
smile—by the dissenters, who set their millions over against 
the thousands of the Protestant Episcopalian Church. 
They think, no doubt, that to enclose these swarming 
companies in so narrow a fold would not be “ setting their 
feet in a large place.’’ If Dr. Vail will read Jno. x., 16, in 
the English version, he will see this idea of church unity 
set forth by the translators of a King in a narrow age; and 
then if he will read the same passage in his Greek Testa- 
ment he will find the idea of church unity set forth by the 
King himself in the age in which the Cl.urch began. 

Robert Dick, Geologist and Botanist, by Samuel Smiles. 
(Harpers.) We have in this volume the story of a Scotch 
naturalist who seems as worthy a subject as was Hugh 
Miller or Thomas Edward. Scotland seems especially 
rich in sturdy workmen with an innate love for nature 
who, toil ng all day, are ready to search the hills and 
coasts all night in the hope of finding specimens to enrich 
their collections and to add to their knowledge of the 
earth’s structure. Robert Dick died twelve years ago, after 
having examined almost every accessible square inch of 
Caithness and the wild vicinity of Thurso, the northern- 
most town of Great Britain. He was recognized by Hugh 
Miller and Sir Roderick Murchison as the highest authority 
on the geology and botany of the region, and the story of 
his life and researches is a worthy subject for Dr. Smiles’s 
appreciative pen. The book is well illustrated with pict- 
ures of the rocky Caithness scenery. It secures for this 
obscure, hard-working man a place in the history of nat- 
ural science higher than can be hoped for by many whose 
paths in scientific research have been smoothed by 
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wealth and favored by all the advantages of leisure and 
education. 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. Third 


Edition. Revised by Robert Caruthers, LL.D., in eight 
volumes. Vol. I. (American Book Exchange.) The first 
edition of this work was published in 1843, the second in 
1858, and the third, of which this American edition pro- 
fesses to be a reprint “unabridged and unaltered,” in 
Edinburgh in 1876. When the first edition appeared it was 
the fashion to neglect English literature. Graduates from 
English, Irish, Scotch and American colleges, who could 
make excellent Latin verses and write profound philologi- 
cal treatises upon the Greek article, were content to be 
ignorant of the classics of their own tongue, and knew little 
or nothing of Ascham, Clarendon, Sir Thomas Browne, Sir 
Thomas Moore, Berkeley, Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, Pope, 
Swift, Dryden, Cotton Mather, or Jonathan Edwards. 
Chambers's Cyclopzedia called the attention of England and 
America to the great writers of both countries, and excited 
a spirit of research which has resulted in many more valu- 
able works of the same kind. 


Exercise and Training. By C. H. Ralfe, M.D. (Apple- 
tons.) Certainly Dr. Ralfe has chosen a popular subject. 
People may read his little book while they walk, and if it 
only leads some to adopt its conclusions regarding the use 
of aicholic stimulants and tobacco there may be some cum- 
pensation for the slaughter this mania of pedestrianism 
is sure to cause. Especially good and valuable to those 
baving the charge and training of children is the chapter 








on the exercise suitable for different ages, sex, and phys- 
ical conditions. 


Alcohol ; Its Use and Abuse. By W.S. Greenfield, M.D. 
(Appletons.) This Health Primer, No. 2 of the series, is 


instructive without being tiresome, and without being 
dogmatic leans decidedly to the temperance side. Many 
who would turn away from a total abstinence volume will 
read this little one with benefit. We lke the simple and 
plain way in which the author explains how the use of 
alcohol in any of its forms leads tw diseases of the liver, 
brain, and kidneys, as surely as effect follows cause. 

The Canterbury Pilgrimage, by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, 
D.D., Bishop of Ohio (Randolphs), is a chatty recital of the 
doings of the Lambeth Conference and the Sheffield Con- 
gress, ani the journey thither and journeyings there- 
abouts. The book will be read by devout Episcopalians, 
mostly of the Bishop's own diocese, and more largely, per- 
naps, from feelings of personal regard for the writer than 
for any special interest in the book itself. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—The second volume of Mr. G. J. Hulyoake’s ‘' History 
of Coiperation ” in England, completing the work, is about 
ready fr publicatiog. 

—M. V. Poutsykovitch is going to start at Brussels a re- 
view in the French language, entitled ‘‘La Russie,” to 
make Russia known “ as she is.” 

—Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers has nearly ready the ma- 
terials for his next two volumes of his ‘‘ History of Agri- 
culture and Prices,’ which will cover the period from 1401 
to 1582. 

—An Oriental Dramatic Company has been formed 
among the undergraduates of the University of Madras 
for the purpose of producing old Sanskrit plays. The first 
performances have been very satisfactory. 

—The late Prof. de Tassy, of Paris, contrary to common 
example, left directions for the sale of his valuable Ori- 
ental library, in order that any of his pupils who wished 
might obtain memorials of their old teacher and friend. 

—A Folk-lore Society, recently established at the Cape 
of Good Hope, South Africa, intends publishing a maga- 
zine twice a month. Much assistance is expected from the 
missionaries in the collecting of materials from the natives. 

—Mr. Robert Ffrench Duff, an old British resident of 
Lisbon, has completed, and will publish this month, a 
translation of the Lusiad of Camoéns. The translation is 
in the Spenserian stanza, and will be comprised in one vol- 
ume, 8vo, with portrait illustrations. 

—A MS. belonging to the library of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, England, which has been missing for over half a 
century, has turned up in Berlin, and has been restored to 
its place. It comprises some thirty leaves of a document 
of the fourteenth century relating to the early history of 
Gloucester Abbey. 

—Mr. Richard H. Dana, the venerable, died in Boston 
last week at the good old age of 91. He was by many 
years the oldest of American poets, Bryant being the only 
one who in any wise approached him in this respect. He 
wrote not much, but well, and his fame rests quite as much 
upon his critical work as his poetry. His son, Richard H. 
Dana, Jr., is now in Europe; and his grandson, Richard 
H. Dana, 3d, lately married a daughter of Mr. Lougfellow. 
Mr. Dana’s winter residence was in Boston, on the sunny 
slopes of Beacon Hill, but in summer he occupied a de- 
lightful estate at Manchester, Cape Ann. 

—tThe literary treasures destroyed by the recent burning 
of the Birmingham Library, England, were in three groups. 
First came the Shakespearean Collection, which, though far 
from being the most valuable in the world, was certainly 
the largest, reckoning the number of volumes. It con- 
tained among other matter all the materials, some 400 
volumes, which were used by Charles Knight in the prep- 
aration of his pictorial edition. Next to this stood the 
Cervantes Collection, which was full of rarities that can 
never be replaced, comprising about 1,000 volumes of edi- 
tions, translations, and commentaries of or upon the Span- 
ish author. It contained first editions of Don Quixote. 
Finally came the Staunton Warwickshire Collection, a 
mass of ancient MSS., books, pamphlets, prints, plans, etc., 
illustrative of Warwickshire, made by three generations 
of collectors. The most precious item in this collection, a 
cartulary of Knowle Priory, thirteenth century, is said to 
have been saved. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
ortal Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly 


advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanymg 
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Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Braithwaite, Rev. Robert, “ Life and Letters of Rev. Wm. 

US i055 + -naw,! 4 haepacerdab -Carters. 25 

Burnett, Franc es 1; Poe indsay’ s Luck.”...T. B. Peterson & Co. 25 


Cary, Geo. L., " Ab introduction to the New Testament Greek. ° 
Warren Draper. 75 
* Life of Richurd Fuller, D.D. 
Sheldon & Co. 1 
‘Syntax of the Hebrew Langu: ar" # 


Cuthbert, J. H., D.D., 
Ewald, Heinrich, * 


Finley, Martha, “ Signing the Contract.’ 
Gréville. Henri, * Philowene's ae meal 


Clark. 3 75 
. .Dodd, ‘Me Saaee 1 
’T. B. Peterson & Co. 25 






Hill, David J.,"* America» Authors: Washington Irving.” 
Sheldon & Co. 100 
Hosmer, James R., “* Short History of German literature.” 
JIS mes & Co, 2 25 
Kellogg, J. H., M “ The Soul and the Resurre ction,” 
Herald l’ub. Ass. 
Kemble, Frances Anne, “ Records of Girlhood.” 
Henry Helt & Co. 2 
‘ Memoir of George D. Cummings, D.D.” .Dodd, Mead & Co. 2 0 
* Parsdoxical Philosophy.’ caished Macmillan & Co. 1 75 
Spende r, Emily,“ A True Marriage. Harpers. 15 
“Works of Jonathan Edwards.” 4 vols -Carters. 6 00 





We have also received current numbers of ‘the following publi- 
cations: 

American Journal of Science and Arts, Annus! Report N. Y. City 
Missions, Art Interchange, Art Journal, Banker’s Mag»zine. Karnes’s 
Educational Monthly, Bee-Keep: r’s — e, Beach’s Catalogue, 
Bridgman’s Cstalogue. Britieh Quarterly, Divine Life, Kpiseopal 
Register Gardever’s Monthly, Gulden Rule, Internati noi Review, 
Library M -wazine, Maguzine of American History, Medical Record, 
——— Record, Musical World, National Temperance Advocate. 

New Jerusalem Magazine. Peon Monthly. People’s Pulpit, Pres- 
byterian Year-Book tor Canada, Presbyterian Montbly Record, 
Preacher, Robinson’s Epitome of Literature, =uilor’s Magazine. 

gt SIC Instrumental: Mack Polka, Our Club Polka, Simplicity. 

7uea!: Jesus, Lover of my Soul; Look from thy Fairy Bower; Tow, 
the Sailor,—Ditson & Co, 
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Religions Hetvs. 


UnITED StTaTEs.—The Purcell Panic.—The Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, to whose financial difficulties we have before 
referred, has executed a trust deed to five gentlemen—twvu 
of whom are prominent Catholic priests and the others 
equally well known business men of that city—conveying 
property, the value of which is estimated at fully $1,- 
000,000, as security for an issue of bonds to the amount 
of $700,000 to liquidate his indebtedness to depositors. The 
bonds are to be payable after three and within twenty 
years, and are to bear 5 per cent. interest. The interest is 
provided for by diverting a portion of the revenues of St. 
Joseph's cemetery to that purpose, and also the surplus 
revenues of the cathedral. As the work of auditing the 
claims, however, progresses, it becomes apparent that the 
liabilities will reach and may exceed $1,500,000, or a round 
million in excess of the sum at which they were first 
estimated. It seems almost incredible, but it appears 
that these priest-bankers kept no books or records of 
any sort of the amount of trust funds left with them, 
and the claims are all represented by memoranda in pos- 
session of the depositors. It is now hinted that there are 
also claims held abroad, to be added to the aggregate of 
local indebtedness. Some of these deposits have been 
running from fifteen to twenty years, and there is a large 
accumulation of interest yet to be added to swell the 
total. In many cases the interest due on claims exceeds 
the principal, and two or three weeks will be required for 
several clerks to calculate and enter up the interest ac- 
counts. It is apparent that the debts of the Purcells far 
exceed the value of the property which has been conveyed 
to the trustees as security for the issue of bonds. The 
alarm and distress among the poor creditors is proportion- 
ately increased by these revelations. During the past 
week the story was circulated that a rich creditor so an- 
noyed the Rev. Father Edward Purcell about a small 
claim that the latter finally took a valuable watch from 
his pocket and gave it to the gentleman in satisfaction of 
hisdemand. Numbers are threatening to bring suits for 
their money, which would seriously complicate matters 
without benefit to any one, as it is probable that the dio- 
cesan property cannot legally be held for the Archbishop’s 
debts. This may possibly explain the apparent willingness 
of the authorities at Rome to accept the resignation of the 
present prelate and appoint a successor before the entire 
property of the diocese is sequestrated on the security of 
these claims. The Catholic clergy, however, of the diocese 
have united in a memorial to the Pope urging him not to 
accept the Archbishop’s resignation. It is to be sent to 
Cardinal McCloskey and to the other archbishops of the 
country for their signatures. 


Mr. Field’s Terms of Acceptance.—The Rev. Richard E. 
Field, who has been for some tame acting as pastor of the 
remnant of the Puritan Church left after the unfortunate 
but perhaps necessary division which followed the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Everest, has been called to the permanent 
pastorate, and has accepted the call on the following re- 
markable condition. We quote from his letter of ac- 
ceptance: 

“The development in my own mind has been such and the 

recent external developments of Congregationalism of such a 
character that, with a due appreciation of the feelings of 
others, it would be an absolute condition, a sine qua non, that 
my installation be by a council composed of churches whose 
pastors are members of the Manhattan Association; and 
while the church should remain free to send delegates to any 
council it might choose, any council called subsequent to in- 
stallation in regard to me personally must be a council of 
churches connected with the Manhattan Association.”’ 
The reading of this letter gave rise to a warm, though not 
bitter or heated, discussion, and the condition was finally 
accepted by a vote of fifty-two to ten. The installation is 
to take place on the 13th of February. 

ENGLAND.—Another Advent Conference 1s to be held in 
Conference Hall, Mildmay Park, London, March 4, 5 and 
6, the last having assembled in the same place about a year 
ago. The Rev. Horatius Bonar and the Earl of Cavan 
are among the signers of the call. The following is the 
programme as arranged: 

TuESDAY, March 4.—The duty of taking heed to the more 
sure word of Prophecy; Christ’s own Testimony with regard 
to his Second Coming. Old Testament Saints always waiting, 
trace from the Patriarchs up to Simeon and Anna; the two 
Advents often combined in Scripture. The Teaching of the 
Apostles concerning the Second Coming of Christ. 

WEDNESDAY, March 5.—The Conversion of the World: is it 
to be accomplished by the preaching of the Word in this dis- 
pensation or subsequently to the coming of Christ? The 
Times of the Gentiles. The Gathering of Israel. The Millen- 
nial Reign of Christ. 

THURSDAY, March 6.—The Two Resurrections; the Two 
Judgments. The Present Dispensation (Acts xv.). The 
Eternal State (Rev. xx1. 5, “ Behold I make all things new’’); 
Practical Influence of the Blessed Hope (*‘ Exhort one an- 
other daily,” Heb. iii., 13; “Go out quickly,” Luke xiv., 21; 
*“*Watcn and pray,” Mark xiii., 33; ‘* Be ye separate,” 2 Cor. 
vi., 17). 


The Free Church of Italy.—A meeting was held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle last Sunday evening, at which the 
Rev. Antonio Arrighi delivered an address on the religious 
movement in Italy. Mr. Arrighi’s personal history is an 
interesting one. Many years ago, when only twelve years 
old, he enlisted as a drummer-boy in Garibaldi’s army. 
Being taken prisoner, in one uf the battles, by the Papal 
government, he wasset to work at the treadmill, an oecupa- 
tion which he pursued for two years, when he was released 
through political influence and suffered to return home, 
though still under surveillance. Shortly afterward he dis- 
appeared, having obtained passports under an assumed 





name, and fled to America. Here he went West, ex- 
perienced conversion, studied theology, married an Obio 
lady and settled downasa minister. The Pope, meanwhile, 
being deprived of his temporal power, Mr. Arrighi felt con- 
strained to return to his native country. He entered at 
once upon the evangelical movement, took an active part 
in its direction, and has now been sent back to America to 
solicit aid. In his address on Sunday evening Mr. Arrighi 
gave a historical sketch of the Italian Free Church. The 
father of the movement, it appears, was the celebrated 
Father Gavazzi. At a convention held in Florence in 1870 
Gavazzi presented a code of doctrine and a plan of govern- 
ment which were unanimously adopted. The new congre- 
gation called itself the ‘‘ Free Christian Church of Italy.” 
It now possesses twenty-seven establishments in various 
cities. Ninety preachers sow the seed, and their harvest 
so far amounts to 2,500 communicants and 3,000 children 
attending their day schools. They possess a fine establish- 
ment in Rome, just by the Vatican, where sixteen theo- 
logical students are preparing for the ministry, and con- 
siderable property in Florence, Milan, and other large 
cities. The members of the new sect are rapidly increas- 
ing, and various towns are appealing to the governing 
council for teachers. The King and Queen of Italy have 
also expressed friendly sentiments toward the reformers 
and converts. 
GLEANINGS. 

~The Methodists at Marysville, O., are enjoying a revival. 

—The Rev. J. B. Andrews has become Presbyterian pastor 
at Appleton, Wis. 

—A dancing-master in a Chicago suburb suspended school 
during a revival effort. 

—The Rev. A. L. Thompson has gone from Hot Springs, 
Kan., to Greensburg, Ind. 

—The Rev. F.S. Wither has become pastor of the Baptist 
church at Spring Valley, Minn. 

—Illinois churches during the past year received 18,000 new 
members from the Sunday-schools. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Frame, Quaker evangelists, are do- 
ing successful work at Lancaster, O. 

—The Rev. W.H. Batson. Baptist, of Marion, N. Y., is in the 
West with a view to settlement there. 

—The Rev. James Goodman, of Chicago, has gone to supply 
the Baptist churcb at Colorado Springs. 

—A club of one hundred Christian temperance Women 
has been organized in the Black Hills. 

—The Rev. Francis Mansfield, of Chicago, is to become 
rector of Trinity Church, Philadelphia. 

—TLe Rev. H. C. Davidson began his services as pastor cf 
the Baptist Church in Aurora, Ind., Feb. 2. 

—The Rev. J. T. Avery, the evangelist, after holding a meet- 
ing at Geneva, Ohio, has gone to Kingsville. 

—The Rev. Wm. Ostler has removed from the 
Church, Fulton, to the Baptist Church, Morrisville. 

—Thbe Christian Church at Franklin, O., has recently re- 
ceived a new pastor in the person of Dr. R. H. Rush. 

—A work of grace is progressing in the Mt. Holyoke Female 
Seminary, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Also 1n the village. 

—The Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago, says that the 
reform of the drama must come from the actors themselves, 
or not at all. 

—The Rev. Wm. Johnston, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at East St. Louis, Il!., has been appointed to mission 
work at Sidon, Syria. 

—The temperance women of Chicago have petitioned that 
a thorough course in physiology and hygiene be introduced 
into the public schools. 

—The Methodists and Presbyterians are working together 
at Lockland, O., near Cincinnati, and numbers are being 
awakened and converted. 

—Prof. T. J. Morgan, of the Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Chicago, will sail March &th, with his family, to be absent 
in Europe about eight months. 

The M. E. Church at Bloomington, Ind., has received one 
hundred and twenty-five new converts on probation as the 
result of a recent revival work. 

—A Chicago temperance committee reports that not one 
Methodist church and very few others in that city now use 
fermented wine for Communion. 

—The Rev. Robert Mackenzie has resigned his charge of the 
First Presbyterian Church of LaFayette, Ind., and goes to 
Stockton, Cal. Cause: ill health. 

—The Rev. Wm. Fuller, now in his seventy-eighth year, is 
supplying two churches at Kalida and Dupont, O., and still 
able to preach twice each Sunday. 

—Dr. Reynolds, of temperance fame, has left work in Illi- 
nois for this month to revisit the 200 Red Ribbon Clubs he 
organized in Michigan two years ago. 

—The Presbyterian churches at Peoria, Macomb, Ridgefield, 
Yates City, Peotone and Belvidere, Iil., have all held success- 
ful revival meetings for a month past. 

—The Rev. Mr. Wendte, Unitarian minister at Cincinnati, 
has been instrumental in the conversion of a Catholic priest, 
by the name of B. L. Quinn, formerly of Lilinois. 

—Some Good Samaritan women in Chicago have opened a 
five-cent lodging house, kept clean and comfortable and with 
religious influences around those stopping there. It is a 
success. 

—The Central Presbyterian Church of Louisville, Ky., has 
called the Rev. W. C. Young, of Chicago. Mr. Young has 
also received a call to the Prytania Street Church, New 
Orleans. 

—An interesting revival work has been carried on in 
Knigntstown by the Presbyterians. Several accessions to the 
church and more general interest in religious matters are re- 
ported as the result. 

—Saunders County, Neb., one of the oldest and wealthiest 
in that State, has but three Presbyterian churches, and but 
one pastor over all. The third church building was dedicated 
at Wauhoo ten days ago. 

—The Minnesota Methodist Conference will hold its thir- 
teenth annual Sunday-school Congress Feb. 24,5 and 6, at 
St. Paul. Dr. J. H. Vincent and Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller will be among its leading spirits. 

—The Bible Society of Putnam County, Lil, bas celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary, having been the first organized so- 
ciety in that State north of Peoria. It has contributed $9,000 
to the Bible cause outside of its own county. 

—The “ Week of Prayer” issued in a powerful revival in 
Olivet, Mich. The work is steadily continued, prevading 
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both the College and the town. Sixty students are reckoned 
as converted ; as many more conversions outside the College . 

—With reference to the refusal of Evangelist Pentecost to 
allow the Chicago women to pray in public, Dr. Thomas 
thinks they should not be denied this privilege, even if their 
voices are weak, and that “ where the Spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty.”’ 

The day of prayer for colleges was observed in Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. It was ascertained that of seventy- 
six students in the Collegiate Department eighty-six per cent. 
were Christians, of eighty-seven in the Normal Department 
forty-six per cent. were Christians. 

—Interesting services were held at Wheaton Seminary, 
Norton, Mass., Jan. 15, the occasion being the formal transfer 
to the Trustees of the Seminary of the additions lately made 
to the grounds and school accommodations by the untiring 
friend and patroness of the institution, Mrs. Wheaton. 

—The Rev. J. W. Sanderson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Janesville, Wis., lately asked to be dismissed. His 
people were surprised, but in his absence the following week 
they woke up and worked off an unpleasant debt, after which 
the heart of the pastor was cheered and he stayed. 

—The Presbyterian ministers of Chicago, at their sessiou 
last week, favored exacting agreements from students in 
theology receiving aid to work in mission fields for a certain 
time after graduation, and that none should be aided before 
entering the Junior year. They also advised greater caution 
in planting new churches in communities where other de- 
nominations were already at work. 

—Since Bishop Jagger, of the Diocese of Southern Ohio, 
entered upon his Episcopal office, the number of parishes and 
missionary stations about Cincinnati has been doubled. He 
bas just inaugurated a new movement called the “ Associate 
Mission,” intended to unite all the strength of the congrega- 
tions under his care in asystematic union effort, which can 
scarcely fail to produce marked results. 

—The Archbishop of Cyprus, in response to the letter of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, assures the latter of the co- 
operation of the Greek Church with the Church of England 
in Cyprus, and expresses the desire that “these good rela- 
tions may be more completely established between all Chris- 
tian churches who hold the one and only Head and acknowl- 
edge the one and only Mediator between God and man, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, God blessed for ever.”” 

—The “Aposties of Temperance,” a flourishing organization 
at Mount Gilead, O., are guarding the saloons of that town 
and enrolling the names of thuse who enter them in prepara- 
tion for the next meeting of the Grand Jury. The Quakers 
of the same neighborbood are reported to be holding very 
successful revival meetings, largely assisted by a colored choir, 
which proves to be a great attraction. At another Friends’ 
meeting, in Northern Ohio, the members regularly carry 
their Bibles and hymn-books to meeting with them. 

— The Rev. Horace J. Taylor, pastor of the A.-M. A. Church 
at Athens, Alabama, had obtained a release from his charge 
that he might return asa missionary to the Gilbert Islands. 
This pleasure be is now obliged to forego for at least one year. 
as the American Board has not been able to secure another 
man to go with him before the sailing of the ** Morning Star” 
from the Sandwich Islands in June next. Mr. Taylor, born 
of missionary parents in India, and educated at Western Re- 
serve College, is greatly devoted to the welfare of the canni- 
bal savages of the Gilberts. Next to them he loves the 
freedmen of the South. 

—Following the “ Week of Prayer” in Jackson, Michigan, 
a business men’s noonday prayer meeting was instituted in 
the rooms of Y.M.C.A. which is accomplishing real good. 
The Sunday P.M. meeting in the Central R.R. Depot, which 
has now been held without interruption fortwo years, is 
largely attended. The Reform Club bave instituted a Sunday 
School in their rooms. Some 150 to 200 children are gathered, 
who cannot be secured in the churches. Daily services have 
been held in several of the churehes during the month of 
January. In one school district four miles out of townsome 
20 conversions are reported. 

—The Methodist Churches at Utah, Ill., Merrilville, Ind.. 
Hillsboro, il., Hartford, Mich., Round Top, Ill., Abingdon, 
lll., Whitefield, Il, Potosi, Ill, Chatsworth, IIl., Russell, Ia., 
Granger; Minn., Littleton, Ill, Union, J1l., Durham, Ia,, 
Waverly, Ia., Plainfield, Ill., Manchester, Ia., Langworthy, 
Ta., Sheldon, Il., Fairfax, Ia., Braidwood, Ill., Fredrika, Ia., 
Eureka, Ill., Manhattan, Ill., Mechanicsville, Ila., North Hen- 
derson, Ill., Albion, Mich., Jefferson, Ia., and Kosta, Ia., have 
been enjoying unusual revivals since the first of January, 
with conversions ranging from ten to 100 or more, the most 
of them from twenty to forty. 

—When the American Missionary Association called the 
Rev. Floyd Snelson, of the Midway church, Ga., to go out as 
the leader of a new missionary band to Africa, the Rev. 
Joseph E. Smith, a graduate of the Atlanta University, was 
putin his place as pastor. After one year at the Mendi Mis- 
sion, Mr. Snelson, by the ill health of his wife, was compelled 
to return. He had enjoyed perfect health while there, and 
her illness was not attributable to the climate. By an admir- 
able arrangement he has resumed the pastoral charge at Mid- 
way, Mr. Smith, though strong in his position, having given 
way to the former pastor. Mr. Smith will now take some 
other important field. In that Midway district the colored 
people own nearly all the land. 

—With reference to the statement in our issue of Jan. 29th 
concerning the effect of the McCune controversy upon the 
Lane Seminary. Cincinnati, O., we are informed that so far 
from having suffered any ill effect, the institution has rallied 
its friends to its support, contributions have flowed in, and 
in May the corner-stone for a new building, for which the 
funds are already secured, will be laid. Dr. Nelson has been 
temporarily invited to fill Dr. Smith’s chair, and a permanent 
professor will be appointed by the trustees at an early day. 
Financially, we are told, the Seminary was pvever in a better 
condition, and it is stated “that not a dollar of its invested 
funds bas been lost for many years.” 

~The Rey. J. E. P. Kumler, the successful pastor of the 
Third Presvyterian Church, Cincinnati, says that he never 
worked in a field that gave so large returns for the labor ex- 
pended. He went to the Third Church in Sept. 1875. Since 
that time he has received 150 persons on profession of faith, 
and seventy-five by letter. This is the result of regular 
church work, as he has had no help from without. The 
church owns a mission chapel where a school of 300 scholars 
is sustained, in addition to the church school which numbers 
about 1,000. Every year his members make a careful canvass 
ofa certain district, embracing about sixty blocks, near his 
church, which has resulted in giving him a large congre- 
gation. 
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Insurance Hotes. 


—The warfare against the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has subsided somewhat, 
having reached a point in both the courts 
and the Legislature at which both sides are 
willing to quietly await developments. 
There has been one sitting of the Juidiciary 
Committee of the Legislature to consider 
the rebate system and its legitimacy. On 
that occasion Mr. Andrews, one of the trus- 
tees of the company, Mr. Sewall, Mr. Choate 
and Mr. Lawton, all representing the Mutu- 
al Life. Mr. Choate in reviewing the legal 
aspects of the case said it appeared to him 
that there was no question as to the legahty 
of the action of the trustees. The whole 
case was in a nutshell. These trustees 
found their business falling off. They had 
a very large surplus and could have closed 
their doors and divided it among the policy- 
holders, who are all members mutually in- 
terested, but they determined otherwise. It 
was their business to do all they could for 
the mutual benefit of all, not alone for 
themselves, or for a few stockholders, for 
there were no stockholders other than the 
policy-holders. They, therefore, hit upon 
this rebate plan for the purpose of adding 
new members, and thus infusing new life 
into the company and creating new and 
libera] dividends, such as had been made in 
former years. This, he said, was the duty 
of the trustees, and they had discharged it 
with a wisdom which is to be seen in the in- 
creased strength of the company. The ‘old 
policy-holders”’ were not represented at 
this meeting. 

—Mr. 8. H. Brosnan, the Superintendent 
of the United States Life Company, was 
arrested for an alleged libel last week at 
the instance of one O’Rourke, a man who 
supplies news to some of the New York 
evening newspapers. The libel consisted 
of a letter in which Mr. Brosnan charged 
that the statements made in one of Mr. 
O’Rourke’s reports were incorrect, and that 
this gentleman had a motive in furnishing 
such report. The order of arrest was va- 
cated on Feb. 4th, Judge Pratt of Brooklyn 
having discovered that such a warrant had 
previously been refused by Judge Donoghue 
of New York. O'Rourke estimates his 
damage at $50,000. 

—The Stodacona Insurance Company of 
Canada has decided to reinsure its risks 
and retire from business. 

—The directors and stockholders of the 
State Fire Insurance Company of Jersey 





City held a meeting last Thursday, and de- 
cided to suspend business. The company 


was organized in 1870 with a capital of 
$100,000. The State Examiner found a de- 
ficiency of $50,000, and the stockholders 
declined to contribute this amount, and 
concluded that it would be best to go out of 


business. The risks, amounting to about 
$28,000, are fully covered by the assets— 


estimated at $90,000—and will be transferred 
to different insurance companies. 

—The Royal is waiting for a few figures 
from the other side of the water to make its 
statement complete. 

—Thke Home, one of the most conservative 
and successful of the New York Life Insur- 
ance companies, has issued a report of its 
business in 1878. Its receipts from all 
sources during the year aggregated $786,- 
473, and its disbursements amounted to 
$759,641. The total assets are reported at 
$4,818,948, and the Company’s surplus fund 
over every liability foots up to the hand- 
some sum of $1,054,824. The assets are well 
invested in first mortgages upon city real 
estate and in United States and New York 
and Brooklyn bonds. The Home has but 
just passed through the critical ordeal of an 
official examination. The Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department goes out of his 
way to compliment the Company upon its 
management; and in regard to the exami- | 
nation says: 
tion reveals nothing that is in the slightest | 
degree discreditable, but much that is | 
worthy of commendation. The investments | 

; | 
have been made with great care, and are 
particularly good, as is plainly shown by 
the prompt payment of interest on all of 
them.’’ 

—An insignificant insurance publication 
recently started a rumor that the State Su- 
perintendent was considering the necessity 
of refusing the Scottish Commercial Fire 
Insurance Company a certificate to continue 
business in this State, and that the $100,000 
recently deposited with the Department 
had been borrowed at five per cent. interest 
from the directors. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to say that the ‘‘rumor” was started 
by the paper in question and has no founda- 





| 18¢.; 


‘‘ The usual thorough examina- | *@'%¢- 


| Exports, 42,501 boxes. 





tion. Mr. E. W. Crowell, the Manager, 
however, wrote to Superintendent Smyth 
in regard to the matter, and that gentleman 
received in reply the statement that ‘‘ Noth- 
ing has emanated from this Department 
that authorizes in the most remote degree 
the rumors alluded to.” In regard to the 
$100,000 alluded to, Mr. Crowell says: ‘It 
was made to the Department to strengthen 
our American capital, and was not bor- 
rowed Seventy-five thousand dollars was 
taken from funds with our finance commit- 
tee here, and $25,000 came from the Home 
Office.” 

—The Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
one of the good old Massachusetts institu- 
tions, makes an exceedingly pleasing and 
favorable report of its business in ‘878. Its 
assets increased to $3,302,200, invested in the 
very best securities. It has a surplus of 
$280,350 above every liability. This Com- 
pany is not of the largest but is of the best 
in the state. Careful in selecting its risks 
its name is never heard in the courts as a 
contestant. Its New on office in 
charge of J. H. Daskam, 237 Broadway. 
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FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Feb. 3, 
Feb. 8 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 








to Saturday, 
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Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Feb. 8, 1879. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week were 28,448 pkgs. 
Exports, 14,041 pkgs. The market is quite irregular 
and low priced. Domestic consumption inal! the 
towns and cities seems to be reduced about half 
and home trade is very du!l. There was con- 
siderable business for Knglish export at a general 
price for New York State dairies of say from 14 to 
16 cts. Poor dairies are saleable at @l2 cts, 
There was one sale of good long Chenango and 
Broome County dair‘es, 300 pckws in the lot, at 
15 cts. We hear of two dairies Welsh butter sold 
in Lowell, Mass., at 14 cts. there, and the Eustern 
markets seem to be quite fully stocked. Some 
poor lots of Oneica Welsh tub were sold here at 
ll to 12% ets., and considerable sound New York 
State sture packed butter brought !U@12 cts. as in 
quality. Fresn Western creamery is off in price. 
and unless very fine crops 5 to 5 cts. from top quo- 
tations. We quote: Fine tresb Western Creamery 
28@30c.; Fine fresh Western factory make, 15@ 
I7c.; common to good Western store packed, k@ 
12c.; choice to fine, N. Y. State Fal!, 2U@25c.; fair 
to good, New York Svate Fall, nominai: N.Y. State 
winter make and poor common, 7@12c.; fine entine 
dairies, Southern and Middle tier counties, li@ 
xood to choice, Southern and Middle tier 
counties, 12@15¢e.; common to fair early butter, 





Cheese.—Receipts for the week 31,614 boxes, 
There is good demand for 
soun? ‘solid early cheese at 3@4 cts., also for a 
strictly fancy September or Uctober make at 
9 cts., with 94 cts. forcecasional specials. Mid- 
dling qualities of late mukes are held at 74@8c., 
anc sell slowly. We quote: State factory, fancy, 
september make, 9@9«.; State factory, good to 
prime late made, 8@9c.; skimmed, 2@5c. 
Eggs.—The market made a spurt first half the 
week, and ran up to 33@35c. per doz. Thes other 
markets hearing of the advance here shipped in a 
sudden over supply, and sent down the price last 


day or two 5 to 7c. per doz., so that prices close 
about 2¢e. per doz. lone than last week. Fine fresh 
marks; 25@2i7c. per doz. 


Beans.—Marrows, per bushel, $1.20@$1.40. 
Mediums, = $1.10@$1.20. 
Dried Apples.—There is not very much good 


fruit here. We quote: New York State, sitced, 
oane Se. per ib.; qunreere, 3@te.; evaporated fruit, 
@\le. 


Live Poultry. — Rosters, (a@9c.; fowls W@l2. 


INSURANCE 


PHENI COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES: New York, Western Union Tel, 
egraph Building, Broadw _ cor. Dey St- 


Brooklyn, 12 and 14 Court = 
Brooklyn, E. a. vs Broadway. 


STATEMENT, JAN. > 1879. | 
ASSETS. 
United States Bonds, par $ 025, 
marke; value .. ........ - "$1,075,413 00 | 
Loans on Bond Mortenge, (secu- 


and 
rity valued at $419,7% 
Loans on demand, (sec purity valued at 


218,750 00 





76.375 







30, ‘mar “ket 


Cash in Bank and Office.... 
Real Estate, unincumberec 
Premiums in course of Collection. 
Interest Accrued 
Salvages, Re insuran 
ing Apparatus, ete. 


9.992 


445, 962 06 | 
47 4,050 % 





ce, “Claims. Wreck- 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Re-insurance... 
Reserve for al] Unpaid Loss Claims. 


$79€ 730 5 
197 910 57 


All other Liabilities 9.690 92 
CAPITAL STOCK... 1.600.000 00 
NET SURPLOS......... 731,322 36 


$2,735,654 16 
N CROWELL, President. 
SHA ‘ice-Pres’t. 
TELL, Secretary. 


‘acaoae Annual Statement 


OF THE 


HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


254 BROADWAY, New York; 
179 MONT: AGUE VE ST., Brooklyn. 


JANUARY | !, 1879. 





Assets Jan. 1, 1878. $4,805,625 26 
Depreciation in U.S. 13,510 00 

$4, 792,115 2 2; 
Premiums received in 1878 498,244 92 


Interest received in 1878.............s00- 284,229 GR 
$5,578,590 16 
DISBURSEMENTS. 





Losses by Death. + . $208,590 0 
Annuities Paid 2.000... 20000: ‘ 1,167 17 
Matured Kndowments Paid. 127,200 00 
Dividends to Policy Holders... 110,076 64 


Paid for Surrendered Policies 194 i43 12 
Total Paid Policy Holders. #6 ; 





Commissions 38,176 WN 
Agency 
ing, Printing, 
I a veastepadvuchenere 
Medical Fees, Interest < 
Capital, and Taxes.......... 
Rent and ai! office expenses 


Adv ertis- 
Postage and 


Charges, 





759,641 40 
$4,818,918 76 





Real Estate 
Bonds and Mortgages........ 1,247,066 00 








United States Bonde, . L,O61¢87 50 
Brookiyn City Bonds......... €08,000 00 
Kings County Bonds, 156,000 00 
New York City Bonds........ 53.1. 62 50 
Temporary Loans, secured... 272,700 00 
Cash on Handand in Bank. . 44,865 27 
Loans to Policy Holders (the 

reserve on which is over 

ED withacesncsécsniones 870,357 59 
Uncollected and Deferred 

Premiums, io course of 

transmission, less cost of 

collection ........ ossecess Teele 
Accrued Interest and Rents. 33,952 
Agents’ Balances, secured by 

NM witéanacdts ‘ 15,178 66 
Market value of Bo nds « over 

DB ocsndeviccancesccenssicents 108,255 00 

——- $4,818,948 76 

Total Liabilities, including Capital 


Stock and Reinsurance Reserve, by 
ere 3,764,124 00 
Surplus . + $1,054,824 76 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer, 
A. P. CAPWELL, Counsel, 





The Superintendent of the Insur- 

ance Department of this State says - 
“The Home Life Insurance Company has been 
in existence for a period of eighteen years, dur ing 
which it has earned and maintained an honor- 


| Members 


| stvel 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., BANKERS, 


NO. 18 New Street, N. Y. 


of the New York Stock, Gold, and 
Government Bond Exchanges. Securities (in frac- 
tioual or large quantities) beuughtand sold exciu- 
on commission; also, carried a8 long as 
required on 5 per ceot. margin. Advances made 


on approved colateral at market rate. Deposits 
received subject to check at sight. pur per cent, 
interest allowed on ali daily balances. Orders 


executed at the San Francisev and London Stock 


| “exchanges. 





UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 
And all other issues of Government Securities, 
bought and sold at MARKET RATES, FREE OF 
COMMISSION. and on hand for immediate delivery 
CALLED 5-208 bought or exchanged for 
other issues On Most favorable terms. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau ‘St, N. YY 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


22d, 1879. 





New York, Janwai 
Charter of the 
tatement of 


» 


in Conformity to the 
folli 


Blat December, 183 


The Trustees 


Company, & mit the 


yring 


its affairs on the 


Premiums received on Marine 

Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to 

31st December, 1878 $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 


off 1st January, 1878 1,845,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 83 
No Policies have been issued upon 


Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked ‘)ff from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 3ist December, 1878, 4,156,024 92 
Losses paid during the * 2 —- - 
same period $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses $459 960 58 
The Company hi is the following Asset ts, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks 10,086,758 00 


Loans secure od by Stoe ‘ks, and other 
GI kscaecs 

Real Estate and claims 
Company, estimated at 619.6 

Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,52 

Cash in Bavk i 


due the 





Total Amount of Asset $13,5.0,.463 16 

Siz per cent. interest cn the outstanding cer- 
tifleates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 


after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the isoue of 
1875 will be redeemed and pa.d to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of february next, 


from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is d-cisred on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certiticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


0 
TRUSTEES: 
HORACE GRAY. 
EpmunpD W. CoRLIEs, 
JOHN ELLioTT. 


J. D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.H. H. Moore, 





Lewis CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H, Russet, Ront B. MINTURN, 
James Low, H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE, W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, RoperT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, James G, DeForest, 


Ws. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Jostan A, Low, 


FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 


WituiaM E Donae, WILLiam H. Foaa, 
RovaL PHELPS, Peter V. KiNG, 
Tuomas F, Younas, Tyos. B. CopDINGTOX, 
C. A. HAND, Horace K THURBER, 


Joun D. HEWLETT, A. A. RAVEN, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

@HARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice. Pres. 








able reputation—its affairs having been con- 
ducted in a conscientious manner, while its | 
treatment of policy-holders has been fair and | 
liberal. 

“The thorough eramination reve als | 
nothing that is in the slightest degree discredit- | 
able, but much that is worthy of comme ndation, r 


usual 


“The investments have been made with great | } 
care, and are particularly good, as is plainly | 
shown by the prompt payment of interest on all 
of them.”’ 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO.. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental / Breoktyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
hae taxzue Sts., 1 No. 106 Broad- 
Buildings can wae anc ( roa 
‘ash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879.. $3, Bota AA +74 





Heserve for losses, dividends. ete. @ 965.26 
Capita! (paid up in cash).......... . 0.00 
Unearned Keserve Fund.......... 1.4 38 

MOE BUPHIGB..00 secccess 1, o3e: HId30 43 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PBOK, Sec’y. 





The official examination and report on bak 
shows the RoyAL BAKING Pow 


healt 





Turke > y@l0c,; hens, H@lie. Ducks, per 


pair, x 


. 





materials, 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


It is in all respects the finest article which it is 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ing powders, by the Brooklyn Health Board 


DER to be free from alum or any other injurious substance. 


It 18 @ Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder, always Uniform and of full Strength. 


aa a trifle more per pound, but is cheaper in the end, as it goes further and saves 


possible to produce from wholesom 
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Che Household. 


LADIES’ EXTRAVAGANCE. 
By Mrs. HenRY WARD BEECHER. 


N UCH has been said and written on this subject, 
4YL often very wisely, and many severe criticisms 
have been richly deserved. But is extravagance con- 
fined entirely to the ** weaker sex’’? Weare told that 
business men have failed and been totally ruined in 
**mind, body and estate” through the reckless expen- 
ditures of their fashionable wives; and, doubtless, 
this is sometimes true. But are there not two sides to 
every story, and two ways—if not more—by which 
the causes of all wrongdoing can be justly explained 
or estimated? If the causes were always honestly 
searched for, it might not so often be ** the woman 
which thou gavest me’’ who wrought theruin. Are 
there not cases on record where the husband’s expen- 
ditures for his own selfish gratification and pleasures 
had quite as much to do with his financial wreck as 
his wife’s? Are not the faults on either side about 
equally balanced ? 

A wife’s rich dresses, her velvets and expensive 
laces, her diamonds of the finest water and fabulous 
prices, her ‘loves of bonnets’ wearied of and cast 
aside for some newer and more fanciful device while 
still fresh from the milliner’s hands, are doubtless 
woefully extravagant. Butif a girl has never had a 
lesson in economy, from her birth has been taught to 
feel that she has only to stretch out her hands and 
they would be filled, how can she be expected after 
marriage to know how to care for her housebold in a 
suitable mauner? Why should she give any thought 
to the amount spent daily? Why hesitate in making 
any purchase, however needless or wildly extrava- 
gant, if the fancy seizes her? How money is made, 
what brings it in for her use, are questions she_never 
asks. Why should she? As far as any teaching or 
explanation she has ever had, she may suppose, if she 
thinks about it at all, that it grows in the woods and 
her husband goes out every morning to gather it for 
her use. No educatioa before marriage has ever 
taught her any more reasonable idea. And after mar- 
riage her husband gives her no information about his 
business; never talks to her about it, or consults her 
about their mutual expenditures. The same cruel 
love and indulgence or indifference follows her into 
her married life and she is ieft in utter ignorance of 
all practical knowledge. A butterfly! But under 
skillful education she might have been a noble speci- 
men of womanhood; one on whom the hearts of hus- 
band aud children could safely rest; who would do 
them good and not evil all the days of her life; who 
should open her mouth with wisdom and look well 
to the ways of her household. 

But having been defrauded in early life of such 
training as every girl, however rich, ought to have, 
why should all the blame rest on her if her extrava- 
gance cripples and at last destroys ber husband’s 
financial operations? Was the fault wholly hers? 

But this is not all. Suppose, after the first few 
weeks of married life, hec busband begins to urge 
upon her a less lavish expenditure, assuring her that 
his business will not warrant such reckless waste; 
though her love for him—for it is but charitable to 
imagine that their union was from genuine love—may 
cause her to pause and endeavor to follow his wishes, 
yet the way is dark, and no one comes to lead her 
through the darkness into light. How shall she make 
the first right step? She presses forward for a higher 
standpoint, slips backward to the old place, and tries 
again. She cannot yet catch the thread that will 
guide her safely. Now, suppose while she is thus 
groping in the cark, earnestly but ineffectually seek- 
ing the right way, grieving because she makesso little 
progress, she obtaius in some mysterious way a slight 
insight into her husband’s mode of practicing the les- 
sons be would fain teach his wife. Her mind is begin- 
ning to wake up; her vision is growing clearer. She 
learns to reason abvut some of her husband's proceed- 
ings that hitherto she looked at as something which 
must be if one would move in good society. She knows 
that be keeps fast horses, attends the races, ‘‘ enters” 
a horse, or bets on some favorite on the “ course.” 
Well, what of that? He belongs to a club, several 
perhaps, and is often away at club dinners, or excur- 
sions. Well, why uot? He smokes the best cigars, 
has a large collection of expensive meerschaums, and 
his smokipvg-room is lavishly supplied. He isa lover 
of fine jewelry, a connoisseur in works of art, and 
happiest when his house is full of them. He feels 
justified in spending large sums in the gratification of 
these various tastes, and seldom stiuts himself in any 
of the gentlemanly pleasures which appear to him as 
reasonable indulgences. 

Hitherto his wife, if indeed she ever gave a thought 
to these portions of her husband’s daily life, felt it 
was a necessary part of “ good society ’’—and not to be 
gaiusaid or resisted. But if the day comes when 
mouey is not as easily obtained as at first and the 
husband sees with alarm breakers ahead it will be his 
wife's extravagance that he will first see through 
magnifying glasses, and not bisown. His gentle re- 
monstrances or stern reproofs may not so unseal her 
eyes thut she will be able to draw a just compar- 
ison between his expenditures and her own, but bow 
can she ‘help a feeling that she is rather unjustly 
judged? 

If failure comes upon them no doubt the world—her 





neighbors and pleasure friends—will be the first to 
judge the wife severely and spend their deepest sy m- 
pathy on the bankrupt husband. 

A woman’s extravagance is less skillfully con- 
cealed than a man’s. Hers are usually in matters of 
dress and adornment, all on the outside, and we may 
be sure if trouble and loss fall heavily every yard of 
velvet, or rich lace, every diamond, or gem of purest 
ray, will be counted and appraised at the highest 
value and credited to the extravagant wife, and all 
the works of art that adorn their house will also be 
set down as unanswerable proofs of her wild ex- 
penditures. This is cruelly hard, and the bitterest 
part of itis that the husband also takes part ,in the 
superficial account of his own shortcomings, and, 
even if loving tenderly, sets down the misfortunes to 
his wife’s mistakes rather than to his own, not even 
ready to halve the account between them. 

But we think the husband made one of his first 
mistakes in his reticence on business matters. Every 
husband ought to take his wife so far into his business 
confidence that they can freely speak of their daily 
habits of expenditure and endeavor to live so unitedly 
that when misfortune comes they will stand together, 
each accepting honestly the just portion of blame 
and both, in loving partnership profiting by the past 
mistakes, use al] their power toward building up"their 
fortunes on truer, firmer foundations. 

No one can more clearly see the mischiefs that must 
follow on the idle, thoughtless extravagance of the 
present day, and which seems to be largely on the in- 
crease. We hear the cry of “hard times,” and are 
almost hourly besieged by the poor and suffering who 
know not where to lay their heads or find food for 
their starving families, whose earnest petition is for 
work, not alms. We turn heart-sick and despondent 
from sorrows we have not the power to relieve to see 
the stores thronged with the multitude who spend 
their money needlessly, just for the pleasurable ex- 
citemeut of **shopping,” to pass away the time which 
hangs heavy on their bands while waiting for the 
next ball, party or opera. Oh, if they would take 
that wasted time and money to help the poor! If in 
this way they could see what money can do to bring 
light to eyes faded with weeping, hope to hearts des- 
pairing, they would soon learn that the pleasure of 
making others happy, earning the blessings of those 
ready to perish, is infinitely better than any found in 
their usual round of enjoyment. 

All this we clearly understand, and know full well 
that the present extravagance of many fasbionable 
ladies leads direct to later days of sorrow and hard- 
ship; but while sorrowing that this shou!d be, we beg 
that all the blame of failures and ruin should not be 
attributed to women. We have little sympathy with 
some of the strange movements of the so-called 
**strong-minded” class of women, but we do believe 
that each in their appropriate sphere may and can be 
equal; equalin executive ability, in the wise adminis- 
tration of the duties belonging to their own depart- 
ments, and equal—fuily united—in the home duties. 
And we desire to see each willing to bear the full 
share of biame, when both are really culpable, for 
such mistakes as threaten disaster to their united 
kingdom. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—W ill you tell us bow to make chicken salad with- 
out using oil ? 

Answer.—Boil a large-sized chicken two hours; after 
removing all the skin and fat chop fine; add the same 
quantity of finely chopped celery; take the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs, and with a wooden or silver 
spoon mash them perfectly smooth and make into 
a soft paste with one and a half tablespoonfuls 
of sweet butter, and when quite smooth add two well 
beaten eggs—let them be beaten whites and yolks to- 
gether, but as light as possible; stir them to the paste 
of hard boiled yolks and butter, then stir into the 
chicken and celery, adding a little salt and pepper. 
For the dressing bring one pint of sweet inilk, or two- 
thirds that quantity of rich cream, to the boiling 
point, and stir to it two well beaten eggs—whites and 
yolks beaten separately ; remove from the fire as soon 
as the eggs are added that they may be not too much 
cooked. As soon as this is cold have ready one table- 
spoonful of ground mustard, made perfectly smooth 
with two tablespoonfuls of best cider vinegar, and as 
much more pepper and salt as may be needed; then 
mix this nicely with the clffcken and celery, place in 
a salad bow! and trim the edges with blanched let- 
tuce or nice celery leaves. 

Question.—My colored tablecloths are fading. Can you tell 
me how they should be washed, and yet keep looking fresh 
and new ? 

Answer.—Soak in clear cold water half an hour, 
wring out and wash quickly through clear, warm 
suds. Wriug as dry as possible, and put into cold 
water, into which put a large handful of salt. Let 
them soak fifteen minutes, then wring dry and starch 
with very thin starch. Havg up instantly, never 
having them wrung out a minute before putting on 
the line. When dry roll in a dawp cloth and iron. 

Question.—Can you tell me how to cure my canary of 
asthma? 

Answer.—We have never seen one so afflicted; but 
all or most of the books of direction for the care of 
birds give the following remedy: 

Soak a piece of sponge cake in a teaspoonful of 
whisky and two teaspuonfuls of water. Give the bird 
some of this twice a week. Keep it carefully from 





any cold draughts. Give the bird a bath of tepid 
water twice a week; grass seed, the inside piece of 
lettuce, or chickweed when in season is beneficial. 
Keep cuttlefish bone always in the cage. Put a nail 
or bit of rusty iron in the drinking cup, changing the 
water every morning. Avoid giving hemp or rape 
seed—as they are too heating—and sprinkle good 
light sand, not white sand, on the botton of the cage 
every day. 

Question—Can you give a receipt for Charlotte Russe ? 

Answer.—Put half a cupful of sweet milk into a 
farina boiler, with boiling water in the outer kettle, 
and add one fifth of a package of gelatine. Set over 
the fire and stir gently until the gelatine is dissolved. 
Then take from the fire, pour into a dish and set aside 
to cool. Then whisk one pint of thick, sweet cream 
with an egg beater till it is thick, flavor, and sweeten 
to suit the taste. When the gelatine is cold strain 
carefully into the cream, put a lining of lady’s fingers 
round a mold and fill it with the cream. Cover the 
top with any fanciful device you choose and ice it, or 
simply cover with lady’s fingers. 








MY NURSERY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
By a CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 


T is only the more dangerous of contagious dis- 

eases that the Lord is commonly supposed to have 
anything to do with. Diphtheria and scarlet fever 
are Clearly sent by him, but measles and mumps and 
whooping-cough we catch for ourselves. That being 
the case, it is clearly our privilege to uvoid them if 
wecsn. Accordingly, this autumn when I found that 
the children all over the city were whooping like wild 
Indians I resolved to keep my little children at home 
from Sunday school. My husband, who carries the fam- 
ily conscience, admitted the lawfulness of my course 
provided I had Sunday school for them at home, 
The role of superintendent was a new one to me. 
Nevertheless I ** gave out notice” that we would have 
a Sunday school in the nursery the following Sunday 
afternoon. 

At the appointed time I find my audience waiting 
for me. All the chairs in the nursery have been 
forced out of their familiar places and drawn up 
in a straight row, with my little sewing chair con- 
fronting them. First in order comes the nurse, her 
motherly face beaming out from under her white 
cap. She bas been through the school of affliction too 
often, I kuow, for me to teach her anything. Then 
comes the five-years-old, with bis elbows on his knees 
and his hands in his curly mane, in an attitude of 
willingness to digest any theological dogma that may 
be brought forward. Next in line is the baby’s high 
chair, but the baby, who should be in it, persists in 
occupying more than half of her three-years-old 
brother’s chair. This is unfortunate, for he, being 
very corpulent, is abundantly able to fill his own 
chair, aud has an unavoidable tendency to oust the 
baby. I know their equilibrium will have to be re- 
stored a dozen times during divine service, but there 
is no help for it. 

The next chair holds the mortal remains of baby’s 
doll, a wig and a nightgown held together by a stand- 
ing miracle, and requiripg as frequent and vigorous 
hustling to make it sit up as poor Grandfather Small- 
weed underwent from the hands of his beloved Judy. 

Last of all comes the cook, with her broad, kindly 
face. I wish I could teach her something to make the 
eternal baking and brewing easier. The big house- 
dog intimates his desire to join the ranks, but is de- 
nounced by the boys as ‘‘a very barkin’ noisin’ dog,”’ 
and forced to gaze wistfully at the elect from the 
hearth-rug. 

I feel strangely embarrassed before this small audi- 
ence. I believe would almost rather have the female 
prayer-meeting. The church at large could never 
know the half of my upfitness for a spiritual guide, 
whilst these children and servants know it all. 

We begin with the Lord’s Prayer. The older boy 
gets through it nicely, and the younger one does, if 
you give him time. In common with all presiding 
elders, I find the singing, which comes next, a great 
relief in my position. I let each in turn choose a 
hymn. The nurse chooses, *“‘Safe in the arms of 
Jesus,’ because her husband wished it sung to him 
the morning of his death. The older boy chooses, 
‘* Hold the Fort,” as the nonsiest thing he knows of. 
The younger boy wants, ‘* The daisies, the daisies, are 
little baby flowers,” and we sing it, repeating at its 
close the text about the grass of the field, just to re- 
move the taint of secularity. Baby is not to be set 
aside in this praise-meeting. She starts off with a 
tune and words of her own composition, but subsides 
on account of our failure to “join in.’”’ The cook 
wants a Methodist tune of which I never heard. I 
request her to sing it alone, which she does, and goes 
off extinguished in an F sharp. 

Next we repeat the 23d Psalm, and then with fear 
and trembling I begin to exhort. I have selected the 
parable of the Good Samaritan inv pieference to the 
International Lesson for the day, upon the rich man 
who planned to pull down his barns and build bigger. 
I did not want to enforce it upon them that they 
wight die in the night. I should have more trouble 
than ever getting them to bed. I put forth ali my 
powers to make the parable that 1 did choose life- 
like, and draw a lesson from it of kindness in their 
every day life. The Good Samaritan was kind, there- 
fore if he had been a little boy he would never have 
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kicked his brother, or teased his nurse, or upset his 
sister. It isa simple lesson, but much needed. I stop 
and the boys call out in a breath, * Tell it again! Tell 
it again!” Nilsson was never half so happy over her 
stormiest encore as I am over this sign of interest 
from my boys. I tell it twice more, laying on the 
moral a little thicker each time. Then we take upa 
contribution. The President of our Missionary Society 
has provided each member with a small pottery bank 
to catch the pennies that go floating about in every 
household. 

This I keep in my nursery, and now I pass it up and 
down the single file of my congregation. Each drops 
in a penny with a cheerful mind, till we come to baby. 
She holds hers in her little fat fingers and halts be- 
tween two opinions; when finally it does slip from her 
gravp and she realizes that the heathen have got it past 
all remedy, she sets up such a wail of griet and rage 
that the whole meeting b: eaks up in an effort to repair 
the breach those grasping heathen have made in our 
baby’s happiness. We find a big silver dollar which 
is all-sufficient, and which cannot be swallowed with- 
out what Joe Gargery would call, ‘‘a most oncom- 
mon bolt.” Lam glad of this interruption, for | was 
at a ‘oss how to close our service, and save for this 
timely stampede we might have gone on all night. 

lam resolved to keep up my Sunday-school all the 
winter; to give time and thought to it. I have 
bought an immense volume of Bible pictures to aid 
in the work. The nursery black-board and box of 
chalk (invaluable at all times) will find their crown- 
ing usefulness in illustrating the Sunday lesson. A 
home Sunday-schoo! is, to be sure, only a makeshift 
for the real one, but when that is out of the question, 
for any reason, I believe every mother would feel re- 
paid if she set up one for herself. 





THE 


Pittle Helle of Bloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE LIEUTENANT. 

HE next day at noon Gormly proceeded to the 

shore of the East River near the foot of Wall 
Street, and, selecting one from among several small 
boats which were there drawn up upon the beach, he 
beckoned to the boatman. The boatman immediately 
launched his boat and brought it round to a small 
landing-stage near, and Gormly went on board. 

**Row me to Bedloe’a Island,” said Gormly. 

The boatman immediately began to ply his oars, 
and the boat proceeded in the direction of Bedloe’s 
Island for some time. At length, after going about 
half a mile, Gormly counterman‘ed the order. 

**Which is the * Duchess of Gordon’?’’ asked Gormly. 

“There she lays,” said the boatman, pointing toward 
the ship. She was lying at anchor in the harbor, with 
her portholes open and her guns pointing toward the 
town. 

“TI will give up Bedloe’s Island at present,” said 
Gormly. ‘ Take me to the ship,” 

The boatman looked surprised, but after pausing an 
instant he changed his course, and in half an hour 
was at the foot of the flight of stairs which led up on 
board of the ship. The sentinel who stood upon the 
little platform at the foot of the stairs advanced, as 
the boat approached, with a warning air. The boat- 
man backed his oars. 

“| have a communication for Lieutenant Tryon,” 
said Gormly. 

So saying Gormly took from his pocket what ap- 
peared to be a note which was addressed to Lieu- 
tenant Tryon, and handed it to the sentinel. After 
receiving it the sentinel made a signal to some one at 
the head of the gangway stairs, and a messenger came 
down and took the note. He carried it to Lieutenant 
Tryon’s cabin. On opening it the Lieutenant found 
nothing but a card within, with Mr. Gormly’s name 
upon it, and beneath a pencil memorandum in these 
words: 

** Wishes to see Lieutenant Tryon a few minutes on busi- 
ness of importance relating to Miss Montcalm.” 

In a very few minutes the messenger returned with 
an order that Mr. Gormly was to be permitted to 
come on board. 

Gormly stepped from the boat to the platform and 
then ascended the stairs. Following the messenger, 
who now acted as his conductor, he passed through 
the gangway port and then proceeded to the cabin. 

Tryon received him standing, and with a very cold 
and haughty air. 

Gormly stood upright before him and faced him 
with a resolute look, which seemed to denote that for 
the purpose of that interview at least he felt that he 
was fully his equal. 

** Lieutenant Tryon ?” said he. 

“IT am Lieutenant Tryon,’’ said the officer with 
great dignity. 

‘“‘lam a resident of New York,” said Gormly, ‘and 
as my sympathies and feelings are entirely on the 
popular side in these troubles I suppose you will re- 
gard measanenemy. If so, I trust you will look upon 
me as an enemy Virtually bearing a flag of truce.” 

‘** Proeeed, sir, with what you have to say,” replied 
the officer. ‘‘ You are perfectly safe.” 

“T have had some reason to suppose,” said Gormly, 





“that you feel an interest in the safety of the family 
of Colonel Montcaim.” 

**Very well, sir,” said the officer. 

‘“‘T have learned that the family is about to be ex- 
posed to great danger; and I came for the purpose of 
communicating that fact to you with a view to con- 
certing some measures for rescuing them.” 

Mr. Tryon surveyed Gormly from head to foot, 
with a somewhat incredulous expression of coun- 
tenance. 

“And you expect a proper reward, I suppose, of 
course,” said he, ** for your information.”’ There was 
something very nearly approaching a sneer in the 
tone and manner with which this was said. 

“No, sir,’ said Gormly; ‘tI do not expect any re- 
ward. Ihave other motives altogether in coming to 
you. But I perceive that I have made a mistake. You 
do not feel the interest in the subject that [ expected: 
I have therefore only to apologize for my intrusion 
and withdraw.” 

‘No, sir. No—Mr. Gormly,”’ said the lieutenant, 
glancing his eye at the card to refresh his memory in 
respect to the name. “I do not wish you to with- 
draw. On the contrary, take aseat. Iam very much 
intereste.1 in what you have to say.” 

So sa,ing, he motioned Gormly to take a seat. 
Gormly acknowledged the invitation by a bow, but 
remained standing. 

*T may as well explain at ounce,” said he, ‘what my 
chief motive is in interposing iu this business. It has 
relation to ny interest in a young lady who has beeu 
for some time a resident in the Colonel’s family.” 

‘Miss Grayson,” suid the lieutenant. 

“* Miss Grayson,” replied Gormly. 

Gormly then went on to say that he had long been 
an intimate family friend of Miss Grayson’s and 
though it had beeu forsome years very convenient 
and agreeable for all concerned that sbe should have 
a home under the Colonel’s roof, circumstances had 
now in some measure changed, and in the event of 
the Colonei’s family being obliged to take refuge on 
board one of the ships sume other arrangement in 
respect to Miss Grayson than to have her accompany 
him would be very desirable. He hoped, he said, that 
Mr. Tryon coucurred with him in that opinion. 

“IT do, most decidedly.”’ said the officer. ‘ And I 
think you evince great good sense in taking that view 
of the subject.” 

“TIT have had several consultations with Colonel 
Montcalm in respect to the proper arrangements to 
be made,” said Gormly, ‘and if We bad been allowed 
a little more time our plans would probably have 
been matured and carried into effect. But Ll have nuw 
ruddenly learned that there is a plan on foot for 
attacking the Colonel’s house at Bioomingdale to- 
night, and that requires that some immediate and 
decisive measures should be adopted. You wish, 1 
suppose, to save the family, and I wish to save Miss 
Grayson; and by concerting a plan both objects can 
easily be accumplished.”’ 

Mr. Tryon paused for some minutes after hearing 
these words, revolving in bis mind the question whe- 
ther there might not be some trap concealed under all 
this guise of candor and honesty. He came at lust to 
the conclusion that there was not, and finally he asked 
Gormly what he proposed to do, 

Gormly proceeded to propose his plan. It was that 
Lieutenant Tryon should come with a boat from the 
man of war up the river that night, atter dark, and 
when he reached the point opposite the Colonel's 
mausion he was to look out for a signal from the 
shore. 
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“If you see no light upon the shore,” said Gormly, 
“vou may infer that it is a false alarm, and that all is 
well, and youcan then come into the creek, if you 
please, and land. If, on the other hand, you see a light 
on the point of tand at the entrance of the harbor, it 
will denote that the family are indanger. But it will 
not be best for you in that case to land, as the sight of 
a boat’s crew trom a man of war will probably only 
exasperate the rioters the more, and greatly increase 
the danger that the Colouvel and bis family will be in.” 

Gormly went on farther to explain thut in case the 
house was attacked be shouid be om the spot and 
would take the itamily on board the “ Little Belle,” 
which was lying ready in the creek, snd push out upon 
theriver. There it would be easy for the man-of war's 
boat to join them, and to take the family on board. 

** Miss Grayson,” he added, *‘ will, of course, remain 
ou board the * Little Belle’ with me. I have pro- 
vided a suitable place of safety for her up the river.”’ 

Lieutenant Tryon mentioned several objections to 
this plan, aud was at first inclined to propose modifi- 
cations of it. But Gormly was prepared to meet all 
his suggestions at once, and to give good reasous for 
every particular of the arrangement which he had 
recommended. 

It was not by any means certain, he said, that 
any disturbance would arise. Indeed he had strong 
hopes that there would be uone, and in that case 
deliberate measures could be taken, if desired, for re- 
moving the family in an open and orderly manver 
on the following day. But as there was a possibility 
of disturbance that night it was best to be prepared 
to take secret measures for a rescue in case oceasion 
should arise. Nothing could be done openly, he said, 
without greatly increasing the danger. 

Mr. Tryon finally assented to Gormly’s plans, and 
promised to come to Bloomingdale in ove of the 
boats and look for the signal. He was to leave the 





ship as soon as it became dark enough to conceal the 
movement from the view of people on shore. 

“There will, of course, be some little confusion in 
passing your passengers from the ‘ Little Belie’ to 
your boat,”’ said Gormly, as he was about taking bis 
leave. ‘I shall not have time to explain the whole 
plan to allour party; and, besides, ladies in such cases 
are apt to lose their presence of mind. All you will 
have to do is to see first that Colonel and Mrs. Mont- 
calm, and also Miss Maria and Tomlin, are transferred 
to your boat, and then to push off immediately and 
pull vigorously to the ship without paying any re- 
gard to calls, counter orders or anyihing else.” 

“I believe [ understand it,” said the officer. 

“IT shall pass over the Colonel first, then Mrs. Mont- 
calm, then Tomlin, and finally Miss Maria,” said 
Gormly. 

‘*T understand,” said the officer. 

‘“Then,” continued Gormly, “the boats will get 
separated, and it will be impossible for them to come 
together agaiu. You will pay no attention to us, but 
will make the best of your way to the ship.” 

“Very well,” said the Lieutenant, “1 believe I 
understand the arrangement, and I will not fail to be 
there.” 

Thereupon Gormly bowed and retired. Lieutenant 
Tryon stood fora moment looking at the door after 
Gormly had disappeared and then said to himself, 

“If I were to allow myself to express an opinion on 
the subject I should say that that man was a villain. 
But that is to be expected. They are all villains, I 
suppose. However, thatis nothing tome. Let me get 
Maria and all her father’s family safe on board my 
boat and he may do what he pleases with the rest.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RECONNOITERING. 

Soon after dark that evening Gormly proceeded on 
foot from his office to the encampment of the troops, 
in the open fields beyond the confines of the town, 
which now form the City Hall Park. There camp 
fires were burning in every direction and groups of 
men, soldiers and others, were sitting around them, 
cooking their suppers or amusiug themselves with 
telling aud hearing stories, or singing patriotic songs. 
Gormly, wrapped in a cloak and his face half con- 
cealed ina muffler, passed on among those crowds, 
until at last, beyoud the camp, he came to a place 
by the roadside where a wagon was stunding, with a 
rough looking man, whose figure could be dimly 
disverned in the darkness, sitting upon the seat in a 
waiting attitude. 

“Tom,” said Gormly, as he approached the wagon. 
*“ All right!” 

Tom did not reply, but made room for Gormly 
upon the seat, and when the latter had taken his place 
there he drove on. 

For ten minutes not a word was spoken. 
Gormly broke the silence by saying, 

“You seut Stacy up last uight, you say?” 

** Yes, sir,” said Tom. 

“And she has got every thing there all ready.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Tom. 

There was another pause of ten minutes. The night 
was durk and the road was muddy and the wagon 
advanced slowly among the s‘ones and ruts that ob- 
structed the way. Gormly seemed absorbed in his 
own reflections aud Tom was entirely occupied with 
his driving. 

* About what o'clock is it now, Tom?” 
Gortmly, breaking the silence once more, 

“It must be now about half past seven,” said Tom. 

** And unless they come before half past nine,” said 
Gormly, *“*I may be sure that they will not come 
at all.” 

*Tney will be there without fail,” said Tom, “‘ and 
it will not be a minute later than nine.” 

So they rode on, At length, when the wagon had 
arrived within a few rods of the gate which led into 
the Colouel’s grounds, Gormly directed Tom to turn 
out to the side of the road and stop. Gormly then 
descended from the wagon to a grassy bank, and 
Tom, turning the wagon, went back toward the town. 

**T must make sure tnuat all is right with the ‘ Little 
Belle,’ ’’ said he to himself. 

So saying be climbed over the fence at a point 
nearly opposite to where he had left the wagon, and 
after crossing a portion of the lawn he found his way 
to a path which led along the margin of the wood. 
There was light enough from the stars to enable him 
dimly to see his way. He followed this path for some 
distauce until at length it entered a wider one which 
soon turned down to the bank of the river, aud there 
formed the principal walk along the shore. After 
going on for a few minutes Gormly began to draw 
near the landing. The water of the creek was seen 
gleaming through the trees a little way before him, 
and soon the pier and the tall and slender mast of the 
‘Little Belle’ came into view. The boat was lying 
afloat by the side of the pier, being fastened by the 
painter to an iron ring in the pier. 

‘Very good!" said Gormly to himself, as soon as he 
saw the * Little Belle.” ‘‘ That is all just as l’’?-—— 

Here Gormly’s train of thought was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the appearance of Diver, who, just as 
Gormly began to emerge from the trees, sprang 
forward upon the forecastle and began barking vocif- 
erously. Gormly immediately begau to retreat gently 
backward. The dog instantly leaped out upon the 
pier. Gormly turned and ran. The dog sprang after 
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him. He came forward until he reached Gormly’s 
track, where he took a scent a few steps, though he 
now ceased barking. 

Presently Diver stopped, being apparently uncer- 
tain whether it was or was not his duty to leave the 
boat unguarded to follow tbe intruder, but finally 
went back to the boat and took his position on the 
forecastle. 

In a few minutes Juba, who had heard the barking 
from the house, came down the walk which led 
directly from the house to the pier to ascertain what 
was the difficulty. 

* Diver,” said Juba, ‘‘ what is the matter?” 

Diver barked. 

“Diver,” said Juba, ‘stop your nonsense! There’s 
nothing to bark at. Not even a moon. Goand lie 
down.” 

Diver walked slowly away to his state-room, and 
Juba returned to the house. 

(To be continued.) 


Our Poung Folks. 


* DIDN'T THINK.” 


A DARK LITTLE TALE WITH A BRIGHT 
LITTLE END. 
By RutTH POOL. 

7 ITTLE Dickey Doane rushed into the house all 

out of breath, his cheeks burning like two red 
peonies, and over them tears were dropping. <A burst 
of words came from his lips, tumbling over each other 
so fast that few could get out straight and smooth 
through the little cherry doors: 

* Got more’n half way to school—last bell ringing— 
had my hand in my pocket—didn’t feel any slate pen- 
cil—’gainst the rule to come to school ’out a pencil— 
bad to run back an’ ‘most kill myself—in such a 
hurry.” 

‘“*Here’s one, my boy. Why didn’t you take a 
pencil ?” asked the mother. 

** Didn't thin—,’’ cried Dickey as he rushed out. 
We couldn't hear the last letter; the k got crushed in 
the door in Dickey's baste, but his mother knew what 
it was he bad so often before said: “I didn’t think.” 

When the small boy came home in the afternoon he 
was grave and moped about the house, not at all like 
the “ dancing Dick ”’ he was often called. 

When his mother took him up to bed at night and 
he sat on her lap, as he always did, to tell her his 
troubles if he had any, and to have some loving talk, 
he said dolefully, 

“Mamma, it’s almost the last of the term and I 
hadn’t bad a single bad mark till I got one this morn- 
ing because I was late. Oh dear!” 

His mother soothed him, exhorting him gently to 
try to learn tothink. She had often done this before, 
and Dickey had tried, though not hard enough and 
long enough, to overcome his fault. 

One Friday morning he was just about starting in 
good season for school, two well-sharpened slate 
pencils lying snugly in his pocket and his books in his 
strap swung over his shoulder. Just then his mother 
brought to him a pile of pennies and a bit of dark 
blue silk. 

“Now, Dickey, darling,” said she, as she wrapped 
them together in a bit of paper and handed them to 
him, * be sure to get me two spools of sewing silk to 
match this sample. I have enough for to-day’s use, 
but sball need more to-morrow to finish the dress 
that | am to wear on Monday to the wedding of Miss 
Margery Gray.” 

When Dickey’s welcome little figure was seen com- 
ing up the walk in the afternoon the rain was pour- 
ing down upon his juvenile umbrella. The mother 
at the window was unwinding almost the last thread 
of silk from her spool and wishing that her boy would 
come with a new supply. As soon as she had taken 
care of the dripping umbrella and helped the young 
traveler take off his damp clothes, she said, 

“Now give me my spools of silk.” 

Dickey’s two red lips suddenly jumped far apart 
and his brown eyes opened to match. Then, as 
quickly, two fringed curtains dropped down over the 
eyes, and a dismal look, as dark as the day, overspread 
his whole dear face. 

“ { didn’t think!” said he, as he put his hand in his 
pocket and took out the money and sample which his 
mother had given him in the morning. 

The child looked so sorry that the mother had no 
heart to give reproof. The storm had become so vio- 
lent that no one in the house could go for the silk. 
In the morning the weather was just as bad, and there 
lay the unfinished dress that must go to the wedding 
on Monday. The saying, ‘‘ Rain before seven, clear 
before eleven,” proved true that day. The clouds 
began to break away, the silk was sent for and at 
about noon the impatient fingers were again at work. 

It was Saturday, aud Dickey, having nothing to do, 
was inclined to play with his lively tongue a duet 
with his mother’s needle. 

“Don’t, Dickey,” said she, ‘don’t talk now, for ’m 
getting nervous.” 

* Don’t get that, mamma,” said the child. ‘“* What 
can I do to keep you from it? Mayn’t I read you 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ ?” 

The busy mother could not feel just then a very 








deep interest in the adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
but she would not deny the pleading voice, and an- 
swered cheerfully, 

* Yes, you may read.”’ 

So the pet book was brought, and many a page was 
turned before the child wearied of its charms. 
Dickey’s voice had long been hushed in sleep when 
the tired mother spread upon the spare-room bed her 
unfinished work. On Sunday she tried not to think 
of the hurry that Monday would bring, so that she 
might keep well the holy time. 

At last, less than two hours before the time fixed for 
the wedding, the last stitch was set in the dress. Then 
how exciting and exhausting was the hurry in getting 
ready to go. How the head ached and the cheeks 
flushed. For this guest there was no pleasure at the 
wedding, and all because Dickey * didn’t think.” He 
was very sorry for the hard work, hurry and disap- 
pointment that he had caused; and the more so 
because that was his birth day. As the mother was 
lying on the sofa to rest, after her return from the 
wedding, Dickey stroking her head to takeaway the 
aching, she said: 

“Tt is just ten by the clock of your life, now, my 
little boy; Lhope you will begin anew to overcome 
your faults. Pray the Lord, who once laid his hands 
on children’s heads and blessed them, to bless and 
help you. But while you ask his help you must, at 
the same time, watch and work, for this is according 
to his law. He loves to help those who strive to help 
themselves.”’ 

“Well, mamma,” said Dickey, “I'll try the two 
ways at once; and when my clock says eleven I hope 
lll be a great deal better boy.” 

Dickey kept bis word, but he had his falls just as 
big people do. 

One day, a few weeks after the wedding of Miss 
Margery Gray, Dickey was from morning till night all 
aglow with delight. As his mother went to light a 
lamp she plafully drew a match over his cheek, say- 
ing, ‘‘I believe I can kindle it on you, you seem so 
full of fire.’ The matter with the boy was this: 
there was to be a Sunday-school pic-nic the next day 
and his mother had promised his teacher that he 
should, if nothing prevented, go with her and his 
class. Dickey had never been to a pic-niec. What 
unknown joys were before him! No wonder that his 
heart and his face were aglow. His mother sent him 
to bed early so that, as she said, he ‘might get to 
sleep and cool off.” 

Next mornivg Dickey was up as soon as the sun and 
opening his litthke bureau drawers to get out the 
clothes he was to wear. Soon he missed something. 
He stooped down and looked under the bed, peered 
into his closet and into every nook and corner of bis 
room. Suddenly a hard thought struck him! He 
rushed into his mother’s room, next his own, and 
lifted up a bitter cry, 

“Oh, mamma, I haven’t got any shoes! You know 
you sent ’em to be mended, and told me to stop at the 
shop for ’em on my way home from school, but J 
didw’t think.” 

“What shall we do?” exclaimed the mother. ‘ And 
your papa gore away.” 

For a moment the thought crossed her mind: “ It is 
better to do nothing, but to let my child stay at home 
and learn a lesson from his loss.” Then she looked at 
the pitiful sight before her,—the little figure in long 
night-gown and bare feet, the hair unsmoothed, the 
unwashed fave over which streams of tears were run- 
ning; and she said to herself, *‘No, I cannot; the 
punishment would be too severe.” 

Raising her voice to a cheery tone, she said, ‘* Don’t 
let those brooks run another minute! Dry them up. 
Run and tell Bridget that mamma says, ‘ Never mind 
the fire or the breakfast, but go quick to Billy Piper’s 
shop and get your shoes.’ ”’ 

Bridget was good natured, and loved Dickey, and 
she was not slow in getting off. While she was gone 
the mother dressed berself, and made Dickey ready to 
go, all but his shoes. 

Soon Bridget came panting up stairs, scarcely able 
to say between breaths, ‘Sure an’ there’s a pace o’ 
paper on the door that says, ‘ Billy Piper gone away 
for to-day ;’ an’ I didn’t know where his house is, so 1 
couldn’t go for the shop kay to get the shoes.”’ 

*Dickey,’’ said mamma, “ slip on the old shoes and 
india-rubbers that you wore yesterday when you took 
your best shoes to the shop.” While he was doing this, 
she put on her bat, and put her purse in her pocket. 
“Now, Dickey, let us go and buy some new shoes, if 
we can, before it is time for the train to start that 
takes the Sunday-School.” 

The child was dumb with anxiety and eagerness. 
He took his mother’s hand; they hurried through the 
streets to the nearest shoe store. The new boots were 
bought, and buttoned on his feet. Now the two took 
another street that led to the depot. They reached it, 
but saw there no crowd of waiting, buzzing children. 
They had all gone. The train had started; it could 
yet be seen speeding away. Dickey, who had scarcely 
spoken since they had left home, lifted up a bitter cry, 
“Oh, they have all gone; and I can’t go! What shall 
Ido? Mamma, mamma!” 

The mother embraced him tenderly, only saying, 
“Try to be quiet, my poor child. Let us go home; 
that is all we can do now.”’ 

In a few minutes the little boy was in his own room 
again. He unbuttoned his new shoes, and threw them 





on the floor; then threw himself upon his bed, buried 





his faee in his pillow, and cried as if the fountains of 
his disappointed heart were breaking up. A new 
thought came to his mother’s mind. She kissed him, 
and said a few tender words; then left him alone, and 
went down stairs to attend to household affairs. 

Her good neighbor, the widow Bell, having seen her 
out so early, came in to learn the cause. When she 
had heard of Dickey’s disappointment, she said, ** Do, 
Mrs. Doane, let me take the child home with me to 
spend the day with my boys. We will do everything 
to make him forget his distress. The little fellow feels 
worse, I believe, thun many a man would to lose ten 
thousand dollars.” 

“7 don’t doubt it,” replied Mrs. Doane, tears glisten- 
ing in her eyes; “but I have had a new thought. 
Heretofore, when Dickey has fallen into trouble 
through his fault of forgetfulness I have tried to help 
him out, and direct him. Now, instead of doing so, I 
will, though it gives keen pain to my own heart, leave 
bis to ache as much as it will, hoping that it may help 
bim to overcome his fault.” 

The self-denying mother went into ber kitchen to 
make ginger-snaps. As she rolled out the dough, how 
she longed to put some on Dickey’s own little board, 
and call him down to cut out horses, dogs, and all 
sorts of rude figures, as he was so fond of doing. Love 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Yes, go and call the poor child, and 
make him happy.’”’ Wisdom seemed to answer, *‘ No, 
let him be uuhappy as long as he will; it is best.”’ 
There was a battle in the mother’s heart; but, after a 
time, she said to herself, ‘‘ Love and wisdom are true 
friends, but wisdom knows what is best for love.’ 
It would have been hard to tell who had the most sor- 
rowful day, the mother or the little boy. 

After this terrible disappointment, Dickey grew 
more watchful and was less frequently heard to say, 
“T didn’t think.” It was not until the end of five 
months that he had another bard fall. 

Children, you don’t like to hear of sorrowful things. 
This is right; for you were made to laugh and not to 
ery, though the happiest children must have their 
troubles and must cry sometimes. You were made to 
be bright and gay, just as much as leaves are meant 
to spread out fresh and green in spring, and not to 
drop dry to the earth as in autumn they do. After 
you have heard in few words one more of Dickey 
Doane’s misfortunes you shall see the bright end of 
this dark little tale, as promised at its beginning. 

One morning Baby Bess, Dickey’s little sister, who 
has not before been introduced, awoke with too deep 
a color in her cheeks, and too quick a beat in her tiny 
wrist. 

The mother was not alarmed, but thought best to 
send for the doctor by Dickey ou his way to school. 
After an hour or two baby’s cheeks had grown hotter, 
and her pulse quicker, and the mother grew impatient 
for the coming of Dr. Oakes. 

Bridget was sent to his house and soon returned 
saying that Dickey had not been there, and that the 
doctor had gone five miles into the country. Bridget 
was dispatched for another physician, but he was 
gone on his daily round about the town. There 
seemed nothing left but to wait. 

It was late in the afternoon when the family phy- 
sician, Dr. Oakes, arrived. When, soon after, Dickey 
came in from school, the doctor looked grave at him; 
so did his mother and father and every one. 

The sober looks and the sight of Baby Bess lying 
very sick in her crib brought his forgetfulness to his 
mind, and he cried out, *‘ Oh, [didn’t think! Mamma, 
do you think I’ve killed Bessie?” 

“‘T hope not,”’ said the mother; ‘‘ but the doctor was 
at home for an hour after your school-time, and says 
that he ought to have seen baby then. He thinks she 
is going to have scarlet fever, and that you, to keep 
from taking it, must go to your Aunt Milly’s. If you 
would comfort me and your papa go cheerfully, my 
darling—it is for the best.”’ 

A satchel was at once packed with what the little 
boy would need. As his mother embraced him ten- 
derly, she said: ** Don’t come home until I send for 
you.”’ 

“Oh, mamma,” said he, ‘‘ please put my red-white- 
and-blue flag out the window when Beasie is better. 
I’ll come every day to the corner to see if it is there.” 

“You may do that, my child, but do not come to 
the gate.” 

Dickey had passed the age to be often carried, but 
this time papa carried him out to the doctor’s buggy; 
the poor child’s arms were close around the father’s 
neck, and ever so many kisses were given while those 
few steps were taken. 

The doctor and Dickey drove away. The father 
and mother went back to Bessie with heavy hearts. 
Most parents have known such grief and care; but it 
is to be hoped that few children have such bitter 
grief as little Dickey had that night. His Aunt Milly 
was loving and kind, but she could not win him from 
his piteous plaint: ‘*Mamma told me to go for the 
doctor, and I didn’t think; and now I’m afraid he 
can’t cure Bessie.” 

For a week news came every day that the sick child 
was no better; yet Dickey went often to the corner 
to watch for the flag. ‘For,’ said he, * maybe she’ll 
get better all in a minute, and mamma’ll put the flag 
right out.” He had many disappointments, and his 
eager eyes shed many tears; but one day as he turned 
the corner there waved the little flag! He jumped up 
and down, clapped his hands, and was almost beside 
himself with joy. The flag was not taken fn again, 
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und so Dickey knew that Bessie kept on getting 
better. 

In adozen days from the time the little exile left 
his home he was back again. There was Baby Bess 
bolstered up in bed and the father and mother sitting 
by her, looking as happy as a pair of angels. Dickey 
moved about the house almost as if he had wings, he 
was so light hearted. He wentinto his own room, and 
there upon the wall was a large piece of card board 
and on it, in golden letters, was the word THINK. 
Some ivy Jeaves were twined around the card for its 
frame. 

This was the mother’s work and it was the only re- 
minder given of his last forgetfulness. At night 
when the little boy once more pressed his head upon 
his own pillow he stroked and kissed it as if it were 
a living thing. 

A few weeks after, as the family were seated one 
evening round a cheerful fire, their neighbor, Mr. 
Gwin, spending an hour with them, Mrs. Doane sud- 
denly asked, 

** Papa, did you put my letter in the post-office this 
morning ?” 

Papa brought his hands together with a sharp clap, 
then took out a sealed letter from his pocket and 
said, 

“T beg ten thousand pardons, J didn’t think.” 

At this Dickey, Who was seated bef de his father, 
jumped up and leaped upon him like a young bear, 
exclaiming, 

“Oh, papa, papa, you said, ‘I didn’t think’!” 

‘““Why, yes, my boy, when [ was a little fellow like 
you I used often to forget, and once in a while I do 
now.” 

Dickey seated himself on his father’s knee and 
said, ‘‘ Now, papa, do tell me how did you get cured 
of saying, ‘I didn’t think’? you hardly ever forget.” 

‘Well, my son, when I was a little fellow like you, 
and, like you, used often to forget, my father and 
mother tried many ways to help me get rid of my 
fault. The last I remember was this: I had money 
given me, and every time that I forgot = had to give 
back a certain sum to my father.” 

“ Oh, papa, I baven’t any money; I wish you'd give 
me some, and try that way with me.” 

The father gave a kiss each side the brown eyes that 
were looking so earnestly into his face, and said, ** I 
will, my son. After you get home from school to- 
morrow and I get home from my office you will see 
what we will do.” 

The next day was a long one to Dickey, he was in 
such haste for the evening to come. As he sat at his 
desk in school adding up figures, more than once 
right into the middle of a column jumped a thought 
of the new plan, and spoiled his counting so that he 
had to go over it again. 

It was ashort winter day, and dark early. Before 
the lamps were lighted the little boy drew his father’s 
arm chair before the fire, placed his own small one 
beside it, and seated himself to wait. It was not long 
before the well-known step was heard in the hall, and 
the father entered, holding in his hand a parcel, 
which was at once delivered to Dickey. It did not 
take his fingers many seconds to untie the cord and 
pull off the paper: and there, behold, was a brand 
new japanned box, with a small steel key hanging to 
the fastening. As he handled the box something 
something within rattled, and, lifting the lid, behold 
there was a company of bright, brand new silver 
dimes. Dickey’s eyes shone like the silver. He lay 
down upon the carpet and arranged his dimes in a 
row, counting them as he did so. Papa sat waching 
him; and when the small fingers bad set down the 
last he asked, ** How many have you?” 

“Twenty,” said he. ‘*Ten dimes make one dollar, 
my table says; so twenty must make twodollars. Oh, 
papa, how good you are to give me so much.” 

‘You will have to be very careful that I don’t get 
them back into my bands. Our bargain shall be this: 
You will give me a dime every time you forget.” 

‘“That’s the bargain, papa; for every time I say 
‘I didn’t think’ you will charge me ten cents.” 

“That is not as a punishment,” said the father, 
stroking his boy’s bonny brown hair; ‘but it is to 
help you overcome your fault.” 

“I know that; 1 guess I know my papa,’’ said 
Dickey, with a proud air. 

At the end of the first month six of Dickey’s dimes 
had got out of the tin box and into his father’s 
pocket. Then the father said, 

‘If you don’t lose more than two or three next 
month, my boy, you shall begin the third month, if 
you live, with twenty dimes again in your box.” 

When the second month came to its end only two 
dimes were missing from the box and the father kept 
his word. 

Time runs on, even in children’s lives; and when 
the third month had gone not one dime had gone 
from Dickey’s store. Then he took his tin box and 
made all the noise he could, rattling it, dancing about 
the room in grand glee; and all in the house were 
glad as he. 

The next day was Saturday, Dickey’s weekly holi- 
day. After breakfast he surprised his mother by 
saying, 

“TI would like to go a-shopping, to spend my 
money.” 

‘Shall I go with you?” asked mamma. 

“IT would like to go alone, as you do, mamma.” 

“Very well, you shall have your wish,” was the 





answer; for Mrs. Doane made it a point not to say no 
to her child if she could well say yes. And so Dickey 
went a-shopping all alone. His mother trusted him 
to spend his whole fortune without asking him how 
he would do it. 

Her curiosity to know what he would buy was grat- 
ified when he came home at noon, his face glowing 
witb happiness, and in his hand a parcel. He opened 
his treasures and displayed a present for his father, 
mother, Baby Bess, and himself, and something for 
Joe Drury, poor child of about his own age and size, 
to whom his mother allowed him to give his old 
clothes, or any books or playthings with which he 
was willing to part. 

She said, * It is dangerous for children or for grown 
people to be only cared for and served, and to have 
none to care for and to serve. It will make anyone 
weak and selfish, and that is what I will not make 
anyone whom I love.” 

When papa, mamma, Baby Bess and Dickey were 
gathered together on the evening of that day, when 
Dickey had spent his whole fortune, the father said, 

‘*My son, bring me your empty chest.” 

The little boy brought it. Then papa took a small 
parcel from his pocket, and holding it in his hand 
under the lid, chink, chink, chink went ever so many 
hard little things into the bottom of the tin box. 
Dickey counted his treasures and found that he had, 
this time, thirty brand new shining silver dimes. 

Then mamma dropped into the box a card, on which, 
in pretty colored letters, were the words: ‘*He that 
overcometh shall inherit all things.” 

Now, has not this dark little tale a bright little end? 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


PAPER. 
T)\0O you keep a journal? Anyway, you write com- 
positions, and how fine and white the paper is! 
Have you ever heard of papyrus? That was the very 
first kind of paper ever made. It is the name of a 
reed that used to grow in Egypt long, long ago. 

The paper was made by peeling thin slices from the 
reeds. A number of these peelings were placed side 
by side on a board, and other strips were laid across 
them. Then they were wet with gum water, and 
hammered, smoothed and whitened in thesun. Some- 
times they were made into rolls a hundred feet long. 
All the Egyptian books were written on this paper 
with the point of a reed dipped in ink. 

Discoverers have found many rolls of papyrus cov- 
ered with writing in the buried cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 

Then came parchment. It is made of the dried 
skins of rabbits, calves or sheep. Often the skins 
have been soaked in water, the wool or hair is scraped 
off, the surfaces smoothed with a sharp knife, and the 
skins are stretched on frames and dried. Papyras 
was first used about 2,000 years B. c., and parchment 
about fifteen hundred years later. During the first 
century the Chinese made paper from silk and a little 
later from cotton. In the seventh century Spain 
made good headway in the art by discovering that 
linen and cotton rags were better than the new or 
raw materials, as the former could be reduced to 
pulp much more readily than the latter. The first 
paper mill in England was built at Hereford at the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

Before the erection of machinery for the purpose, 
the rags were made into pulp by softening them in 
water in a kind of mortar. Then the stamp mills 
were introduced, which pounded the rags with a 
heavy iron weight. But it was not until the inven- 
tion of the paper machine by Louis Robert, of France, 
in 1799, that the manufacture of and demand for 
paper became very great. Improvements bave been 
made, of course, but the main principles of this ma- 
chine have vot been changed. Let us see how paper 
is made now-a-days. 

In the first place, the rags are carefully sorted by 
women, on tables with sieve bottoms to allow the 
dust to fall through. The rags for fine paper are cut 
into very small pieces by hand on a sharp knife tast- 
ened to the table. For common paper the rag-cutting 
machine is used. This machine has two revolving 
blades which just touch another blade called the bed 
knife. The cut rags are carried by bands to a large 
wire-covered cylinder called the duster. Here they 
are shaken and tossed about till all the dust falls 
through the netting. Then comes the boiling process. 
Three thousand or four thousand pounds of rags are 
placed in a huge boiler and kept there about fifteen 
hours. They are then soft and ready for washing. 
The engine, as it is caJled, wherein the washing is 
done, is an oblong vat holding three hundred or four 
hundred pounds of rags. In tbe center of the en- 
gine and running the long way of it isa partition. 
As this does not go the entire length you can see that 
there isan endless passage way for the pulp half the 
width and the whole length of the machine. Water 
is put into the engine with the rags and around they 
go for three or four hours, sweeping under revolving 
knives every time they pass a certain point in the 
tank. The rags are constantly washing in pure 
water, as the dirty water passes through a wire cloth 
and is taken up and discharged by scoops. At this 
stage the rags are known as “ half stuff.” The “ haif 
stuff” is now bleacbed by adding asolution of chloride 
oflime. By raising a valveat the bottom of the engine 
the rags are emptied into a large “ steep chest” in the 











room below. Here they remain for two or three days 
to give the lime a chance to act upon the whole of 
them, and then they are taken to the beating engine. 
which is a machine similar to the washing engine only 
in the former the knives are not so sharp. Here the 
chloride water is washed out and,the fibers thoroughly 
separated. 

This process takes five or ten hours, and in the case 
of bank note paper fifty or even seventy-five hours 
are often required. More water is now added to the 
“half stuff” until the whole mass is 1n a semi-liquid 
state. At this int it is ready for the paper machine. 
Before Rob ‘ invention they made this pulp into 
sheets of papor by hand. 

The Professor hopes that you are not too much in- 
terested in this process to wait a week before finding 
out what it was, for he’s afraid you will have to do 
so. Be wide awake for wall-papers, and papier- 
maché as well. 


PUZZLES. 
WORD-SQUARES. 
a 
1. Supposed to be the best place in the world. 2. 
3. Adrink. 4. Terminations. 
Il. 
1. Useful in a Jady’s work-basket. 
vegetable. 4. What we all like. 
KNIGHT’S-MOVE PUZZLE. 


A sign. 


2. Space. 3. Plural of a 
M. B. H. (No. 2.) 
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Jump squares according to the knight's move on a chess- 
board, and find a stanza of eight lines. M. B. H. 


ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF JAN. 2. 


Melange.—1. Grape, rape, ape. 2. Grape, rap. 3. Grape, 
gape. 4. Grape, gear. 5. Rap, par. 6. Gape, page. 7. Gape, 
gap. 8. Rape, pear, reap. 9. Gape, peg. 10. Ape, pea. 11. 


Gear, rage. 12. Rage, rag. 
Ear, are. 
Hour-Glass.—Centrals : Louisa May Alcott. 
contemp-Lativelys 
eleetromotiean 


13. Rag, gar. 14. Gear, ear. 15. 
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Enigma.—* What millions died that Ceesar might be great.” 
—Campbell. 
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Science and Srt. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN WATER COLOR 
Society, now being held at the Academy of Design, pre- 
sents the usual contrast of utterly bad and fairly meri- 
torious pictures, relieved by a few of striking excellence. 
Among those of the first class we have no hesitation in 
naming nine by J. Frank Currier, numbered respectively 
265, 274, 276, 386, 389, 390, 395, 396, 400. We are reluctant 
indeed to call them pictures, and can only wonder on what 
possible theory of art they were accepted and hung. Mr. 
Currier’s palette, if he had sent it, would not have been 
more absolutely incoherent and unintelligible than the 
pieces of paint-daubed paper which he dignifies with such 
titles as, ‘* Brook Scene,” ‘‘ Willows and Water,’’ ‘‘ Beech- 
wood, Interior,” ‘* Trees,” ‘‘Sunset,”’ etc., and values at 
fifty dollars apiece. Mr. Currier's style, however, is only 
an exaggeration of the ‘ impressionist’ idea that a water- 
color painting is not meant to bear close inspection. 
Among artists of this class it is a prevalent practice to 
seek the desired effects by a few sweeping dabs of the 
brush rather than its patient painstaking use; and it is due 
to this prac ice that so many of the pictures on the walls 
of the Academy to be at all intelligible must be viewed 
from across the room. If the French pictures in the Ex- 
hibition are any model for study they are a model in just 
this respect. Take, for instance, No. 246, by Simoni, repre- 
senting a jester entertaining a couple of travelers outside a 
wayside inn. With what perfection of finish every detail 
is painted! How vivid the coloring! How lifelike the ex- 
pression! How grateful to the eye, wearied in the vain 
attempt to extract some meaning from the pieces of varie- 
gated blotting-paper on the neighboring walls! 

And yet most excellent work is done by American art- 
ists, not all of them, either, members of the Society. Take, 
for instance, Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson's autumnal pictures, 
of which No. 52, ‘‘ Brown October,” is the largest aud per- 
haps the best. It is a scene in the woods, the tone of the 
picture being suggested by its title; the ground is strewn 
with leaves, a flock of sheep are scurrying up tHe bank at 
the right, an opening through the trees leads up to the 
background of the picture, where the light streams in 
from the side. The details are harmonious, the atmos- 
phere is peculiarly autumnal, and the light is most effect- 
ively mavaged. The same characteristics are noticeable 
in Mr. Gibson’s two other pictures, No. 17, ‘* Nutting Time,” 
and No. 116, ‘“‘ Indian Summer.” 

A strikingly effective picture is No. 25, ‘‘ Flag of Truce,” 
by Pranishinkoff, representing a Russian officer checking 
his horse at the summit of a hill and waving over his head 
a handkerchief attached to his sword. Behind him is his 
trumpeter, also on hcrseback, and coming up the slope are 
a line of soldiers whose bayonets flash through the mist 
which dimly reveals their forms. Mr. Pranishnikoff is one 
of the artists employed by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
and it is by Mr. Fletcher Harper, Jr., that this picture is 
owned. 

One of the most pleasing subjects in the collection is 
‘‘The Fisherman’s Home,” by F. A. Silva, presumably a 
Long Island scene, and worked up by the artist with rare 
delicacy and skill. No. 20, by Coleman, ‘Spring,’ a 
commonplace title by the way, will interest mothers. It is 
the picture of a daintily dressed little girl catching butter- 
flies witha net. The expression is animated, and the atti- 
tude as she poises herself to capture the unwary insect 
easy and graceful. No. 158, ** Indian Corn,” by Miss Fide- 
lia Bridges, displays the pleasing characteristics of that 
excellent artist. No. 503, ‘‘A Floral Palette,” by Mrs. M. 
P. Thompson, wife of the artist Wordsworth Thompson, 
is one of the best flower pictures in the collection. The 
grouping of the blossoms is most tastefully done, and the 
Marshal Niel roses, of which the wreath is principally 
made up, are painted with striking fidelity. Mrs. Thomp- 
son is the owner of one of the largest rose houses in the 
State, and thus brings to her art a practical knowl- 
edge of floriculture. No. 167, ‘‘Lake George,” by Gran- 
vilie Perkins, shows one of the Lake George Moun- 
tains rising abruptly from the water's edge and bathed in 
the purple afternoon glow familiar to visitors in those re- 
gions. Three landscapes, by Colman, Bellows, and Swain 
Gifford respectively, contrast admirably with one another: 
159 ‘*Cambus Kenneth Abbey,” by Colman, is a charming 
English sketch; 41°‘: The Village Elms,” by Bellows, pre- 
sents as vividly the familiar characteristics of New Eng- 
land, and No. 100, ‘‘ Pilot Town, Florida,” in Gifford s 
peculiar vein, gives a somewhat indistinct notion of some 
of the features of our Southern coast. 

This enumeration of course does not begin to take in all 
the pictures which deserve mention. There are a number 
by Farrer, Swain Gifford, Winslow Homer, La Farge, 
Reinhart, F. O. C. Darley, Tiffany and others which claim 
a notice but which for lack of space we must neglect, only 
recommending our readers to go and see for themselves. 








THE PLAGUE.—Since 1844 this Oriental scourge has not 
been heard of in Europe, and from that date until 1858 was 
believed to be nearly extinct even in the East. Since 
then, however, it has occasionally been reported as exist- 
ing in Persia and Arabia, where indeed it is safe to assume 
it is always more or less prevalent. Its present appearance 
and spread are traced to the Cossack village of Vetlyanka, 
the first case having been that of a girl to whom her lover 
presented a shawl, doubtless plundered from some town in 
Asia Minor where his regiment had been campaigning. 
Typhus had prevailed among ihe men of the returning 
regiments, but the presence of the plague was not sus- 
pected until they had been for some time at home. Its 
sudden development followed a thaw, and in the course of 
November and December it became evident that the dis- 
ease was one of no ordinary character; but in the mean- 





time it had spread along the banks of the Volga, and 
when the Russian authorities were finally aroused to adopt 
stringent measures it had gained such headway that the 
possibility of checking it became doubtful. The plague is 
described as a contagious fever accompanied by swelling 
of the glands, with depression of the vital forces, attended 
by headache, restlessness, chills, vertigo, eruptions, etc. 
It is usually fatal, recovery being always doubtful and 
tedious at best. The authorities are agreed that little 
can be confidently said as to treatment. Local appli- 
cations and careful nursing, including all that can be done 
to husband the strength, are essential, but nature must be 
regaided as the main reliance. This plague is supposed to 
be the same as that which has at different times visited the 
nations of Asia and Europe and is known as the “ Black 
Death.” Its first recorded appearance was in 767 B.c., 
when it visited all parts of the known world. At intervals 
prior to the Christian era it reappeared. In 461 B.c, Rome 
itself was almost the center of its ravages, and subse- 
quently, at irregular periods, was repeatedly scourged. 
The great plague of A.D. 542 originated in Alexandria and 
laid waste almost the whole of Europe and Asia, and at 
intervals, sometimes of a few decades and again of some 
centuries, it has returned with all its horrors. The most 
familiar instance, because the most recent, is the “‘ Great 
Plague”’ of 1665 in London, of which De Foe (not an eye- 
witness, however) wrote a graphic account. So far as 
known, America has never seen a case of this epidemic, 
but should it become prevalent in countries with which we 
are in constant communication no one can guarantee our 
exemption. Certainly precautions of the most stringent 
character should be taken at an early date to prevent con- 
tagion through goods or persons coming from infected 
regions. With the safeguards which are possible the 
chances are all in our favor. 





Mr. LocKYER’s DIScOVERY.—A great deal of nonsense 
has been written concerning Mr. J. Norman Lockyer’s al- 
leged discoveries in regard to the elements. This has been 
in a measure due to the unavoidable inaccuracy of hasty 
reports for the telegraph and for early mails. The address 
in full as published conveys the impression that Mr. Lock- 
yer’s conclusion is not so much that the elements are in 
fact identical as that the substances supposed to be chemi- 
cally pure contain in reality more or less of foreign mat- 
ters. These may exist in such minute quantities that the 
spectroscope alone is capable of detecting their presence. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Lockyer is of the opinion that some at 
least of our so-called elements are compounds. His re- 
searches, however, have compelled him to believe that 
spectroscopic observations are complicated to a degree 
hitherto unsuspected by variations of temperature. With 
a view to the systematic reduction of these he is now con- 
ducting his investigations, and the preparation on a large 
scale of a solar spectrum as nearly perfect as is possible 
with our present appliances is the task in hand at presert. 





Fact and Rumor. 


—Baron Albert Grant has failed for over $3,000,000 in 
London. 

—The magnificent Windsor Hotel of this city has been 
sold under foreclosure. 

—A sanguine estimator gives Texas an increase of over 
300,000 inbabitants within two years. 

—A mile in two minutes is the best recorded skating 
time, and the record is not especially trustworthy. 

—Cornelius J. Vanderbilt’s suit for one million against 
the Commodore's estate is to be tried before a ‘struck 
jury.” 

—The Inman line threw overboard a lot of spoiled beef 
during a recent voyage, and is now sentenced to pay 
$34,554.03 damages. 

—Ladies who want to be in style trim their velvet 
sacques with tiger fur. N. B.—Cats of the tawny-striped 
variety are at a premium. 

—Retail dealers find it worth while to wet down dry- 
goods and sell them at reduced rates as having been 
damaged at the recent fires. 

—A ‘‘ citizeness” of Greenfield, N. Y., has been sentenced 
to a term in the county jail because she would not submit 
to taxation without representation. 

—The British flag-ship ‘‘ Duke of Wellington ”’ took fire 
between decks last week in Portsmouth harbor, but was 
‘** put out ” without much trouble or damage. 

—Feminine eyebrows may now be purchased in En- 
gland, and we presume in New York. The mucilage 
wherewith they are attached is only slightly adhesive. 

—Lord Roseberry took home from Canada a carved 
sideboard, which so impressed Mr. Bass, the great brewer, 
that he has ordered one like it from the Canadian maker. 

—A party of enterprising tramps put up at the United 
States hotel at Long Branch last week, and subsisted happily 
on the contents of the wine room till the wine snpply gave 
out. 

—Considering the notorious “sharpness, parsimony, and 
meanness” of Yankees, it is surprising that we do not hear 
of repudiation on the part of any New England cities and 
towns. 

—Another young lady has her pocket-book snatched 
from her gentle hand by a well dressed gentleman; but 
how could she help carrying it in that manner, since it is 
the fashion? 

—Flour containing so large a percentage of plaster of 
Paris that it was possible to make plaster images from it 
has been discovered in the London market, and the im- 
porter has been arrested. 

—Samuel E. Sewall presided over a meeting in Boston 
last week to consider the treatment of the insane in Massa- 











chusetts. Julius Chambers, Dr. Hammond and Wendell 
Phillips were among the speakers. 

—Two Nevada mail robbers have begun to serve out a 
life sentence at the Albany Penitentiary, whither, it is an- 
nounced, all persons under Federal sentences of imprison- 
ment for life will hereafter be sent. 

—Governor Roberts, of Texas, sets a good example by 
disdaining expensive furniture for his office in Austin. 
The apartment 1s described as furnished with splint- 
bottomed chairs and a plain pine table. 

—Major Morris, in a report on Alaska, shows that the 
territory pays the Government more than 4 per cent. on 
the original investment. He urges the establishment of a 
joint commission to rectify the boundary. 

—If it is true that a man will not quit work unless he 
can do better, why do they prate about dull times in En- 
gland when the workmen of eighteen large iron manufac- 
tories have announced their intention to strike at once? 

—A few ministeri:) surprise-parties, where the visitors 
leave behind them a purse with a few gold eagles in it be- 
sides furnishing! the supper-table themselves, would go far 
to remove the stigma that rests upon entertainments of this 


class. 
—According to the new pension bill, any man who 


caught a bad cold while in the army stands a reasonably 
good chance, with the aid of willing agents and compliant 
physicians, of securing a pension for life. It ought to be 
repealed. 

—An eminent metropolitan shop-lifter, who was caught 
with a quantity of purloined buttons in her muff, pleads 
in defense of her conduct that a large ticket with ‘Steal 
Buttons” printed upon it was conspicuously posted over 
the counter. 

—Sir Garnet Wolseley does not feel so much like laugh- 
ing at people who decry Cyprus as during the early days 
of occupation, when, if report be true, he wrote to his 
friends to deride anyone who said that the island was a 
bad bargain. 

—Lord Tollemache, of Cheshire, England, has gathered 
together his cheese-making tenantry and told them that if 
they expect to hold their own against American competi- 
tion they must quit sighing for their lost pre eminence and 
make better cheese. 

—The eminently patriotic and economical fashion of im- 
porting bridal trousseaux from Patis is again in vogue. 
Whether the cis Atlantic modistes who lose the orders or 
the fond papas who foot the bills are the more indignant is 
at present a mooted question. 

—It is a good time to purchase corner lots in Sodom and 
Gomorrah, for a Jordan Valley Railway is projected, 
mainly with a view to opening the inexhaustible beds of 
asphalt and lignite which are a chief geological feature of 
the neighborhood. See Ezekiel xvi., 46, ef seq. 

—Elizabeth, N. J., finds herself unable to meet the in- 
terest on her bonded debt. and as there are no tunds to 
keep the schools running the pupils are enjoying an un- 
timely vacation, and corner loafers are joking about the 
repudiation their votes have helped to bring about. 

—Years ago Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the architect, bought 
an old globe as a curio in Paris. It now turns out to be 
perhaps the oldest globe in existence, having been made, 
it is thought, not later than 1511. It has been presented to 
the Lenox Library, and will be known as the * lenox 


Globe.” 
—The Police Board has a promising case in a patrolman 


who celebrated the receipt of his month’s pay by becom- 
ing exhilarated and arresting everyone he met, on gen- 
eral principles. As he supplemented the official act by 
mechanical knock downs he has several suits for assault 
in prospect. 

—Senator Lamar is reported to be one of the few public 
men who refuse passes of all kinds, from railroads and 
telegraph companies. Most honorable gentlemen see no 
reason why they should not take all the passes they can 
get, even down to those entitling them to free rides in capi- 
talian horse-cars. 

—Canada will be in a condition within three or four 
years to compete successfully for the Erie Canal carrying 
trade. Now let us begin promptly to quarrel over the 
political aspects of the case, and by the time the Canadian 
canals are finished we shall be more hopelessly in debt 
and far more behindhand than we are at present. 

—A Canterbury (Eng.) jury was practically charged by 
the judge to find a verdict for the plaintiff, but after having 
been out a long while and coming back for instructions 
two or three times it was found that they did not know 
which was the plaintiff. Having been properly instructed 
by the court they retired and brought in a verdict accord- 
ingly. 

—The accounts of an extraordinary meteor come from a 
portion of the West not given to exaggeration. It shook 
the neighborhood of Traverse City, Wisconsin, but having 
kindly selected a lake to fall in the ice and water served as 
a cus:.ion, so that the consequences to the planetary system 
in general, and the earth in particular, were not serious. 
The hole through the ice was about fifty feet wide. 

—The English agent in an Indian province lately arrest- 
ed the head priest, whereupon fakirs to the number of 
seventy or eighty sat down in front of the official bunga- 
low and proceeded deliberately to starve themselves to 
death. It was not until they began to dig graves for a 
few of their number who nearly reached the expiring 
point that the agent gave it up and released the priest. 

—One of the most incomprehensible things about Mrs. 
Hayes is that she is nct ashamed to wear the same dress to 
any reasonable number of successive entertainments. One 
would think that a Democratic journal like the ‘* World ”’ 
would commend this as exemplary, but no; it denounces 
such conduct just as heartily as it used to denounce the 
gaiety and extravagance of other Republican régimes at 
the White House. 
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farm and Garden, 


A BIT OF CRITICISM — VETERAN FRUIT 
GROWERS — SORTING APPLES — JANUARY 
GREENS. 

—The Western New York Horticultural | 


Society held its usual winter meeting at 
Rochester on the 22d and 28d of January. 
The discussions were not alarmingly origi- 
nal, and traveled for the most part in a 
beaten track. Many good things of course 
were said, but they have been said before. 
We expect repetition in the agricultural 
press because it talks weekly and upon 
thomes suggested by the passing season, but 
a society that opens its mouth only once or 
twice a year ought to utter fresh wisdom. 
The plan of inviting suggestions about sub- 
jects for discussion is a good one; the plan 
of publishing the entire list is not. A compe- 
tent committee should select not more than 
three to five of the timeliest, newest and 
most interesting subjects, and these with 
the regular papers, which are usually very 
good, will be found amply sufficient for a 
two days’ session, which is as long as most 
members care to attend. The desultory 
talk about apple orchards, codling moths, 
and the size of apple barrels (which annual- 
ly occupy one third of the society’s valuable 
time) should be severely *‘ cut back”—as the 
orchardists say. The time-honored truisms 
in agriculture and horticulture have no 
place in these meetings, and when eminent 
fruit and flower growers come together the 


commonalty have a right to expect from 


them the latest facts and newest thoughts | 


in their several fields. There is need, too, 
of more active correspondence on the part 
of the officers of the society. Committees 
are yearly appointed whose members are 
left to fulfill their 
choose, with never a word of inquiry 
stimulus from chairman or secretary, al- 
though such word would often spur a neg- 
lectful member into valuable activity. Ina 
word the society runs in ruts and needs a 
lively hoisting out of them. 


duties or not as they 


-This society finds welcome refuge from 


routine dullness in the quaint remarks and | 


quainter essays—all marked by a curious 
mingling of wit and wisdom—of Hugh T. 
Brooks, of Wyoming Co. He is always there, 
always has something to say and something 
to read, and while he seldom fails to in- 
struct be is always sure to put uis hearers 
in good humor. From paper entitled 
‘Among the Orchardists,” we extract some 
interesting facts about fruit trees in his 
home county. In the dooryard of Cyrus 
Jefferson, of Warsaw, stands a pear tree, 
over seventy years old, which grew from seed 
planted by Nehemiah Fargo, who brought 
it from Hartford, Ct. It is healthy and 
vigorous and during the last fifty years it 
has borne a yearly average of fifteen bushels 
of pears, which are excellent for both eating 
and cooking. It has outlived many rival 
nursery-grown trees. It stands in a strong 
soil, in a sheltered place, near the edge of 
an alluvial deposit and about ten rods from 
a barnyard whose spring overflow reaches 
its roots. It has there had a chance to grow 
and a chance to feed and, happily, free from 
any theoretical treatment by its owner in 
the way of high culture, pruning, top- 
working, rovt-grafting, etc., it has had a 
healthy let-alone life and bids fair to con- 
tinue doing su for axvother seventy years. 


a 


The first nursery in these parts was started | 


by Mr. Fargo, who sent to Hartford for some | 
pomace, worked out the seeds, and planted | 
them. At the same time he and others | 
planted apple trees procured beyond the | 
Genesee River. At Wyoming village lives | 
the veteran Look, eighty-eight years old, 
who still keeps a lively lookout for fertilizers 

to use on his thrifty forty acres. Whatever 
is good he is ready to buy, 
askance at fire-fanged manure and $40 
superphosphate. Recently a large church 
burned down and before the ashes were cold 
he had them in his yard. He says the side- 
hills and broken grounds were made on pur- 
pose for fruit and forest trees; he makes 
a little terrace for each tree, sufficient 
to hold the surface water and manure and 
secure a good growth and fine fruit. 
Prof. Morse, eighty-four years old, has lost 
half his pears by blight, but says they paid 
their way after all. He still grows fine 
Virgalieus, and irrigutes a strawberry bed 
with brook water brought in a trough. Col. 
Wales Cheney, who at the age of seventy | 
introduced the strawberry bearing his name | 
(and that was over ten years ago), is the 
third of this aged trio. He raised last sum- 


mer, on one-eighth of an acre, 500 quarts of | their catalogues tu any of our readers who | 
strawberries and sold them at his garden for | take an interest in such matters, 


or 


but he looks | 


ten cents a quart. He plants Wilson with | 
| Cheney to fertilize; waters in summer | 
}and mulches in winter. Most of the Wyom- | 
|ing orchardists plant on an eastern slope, 
!and do not cultivate, but turn in sheep or 
hogs. One man plows shallow but prefers 
|to do it with hogs. Ernest Durfee took 
this year 1,100 barrels of market fruit from 
ten acres. Roxbury Russet is the most 
| profitable with him. Isaac Hammond 
| having sold $600 worth of Spys from twenty- 
| three trees has lately planted 360 more. He 
keeps the tops well open, thinking that this 
drives away insects. A tree 
near a manure pile blew over and it was 
found that the roots under the pile were 
rotten. A grower, fearing that the grass 
and weeds about his young trees would 
harbor mice, removed weeds and soil, expos- 
ing the base of the trees. 
the bark cracked and sixty fine trees were 
kfled. With the retirement of the plow 
low heads are coming in and a boy may yet 
fall from a tree without absolute certainty 
of breaking his neck. 
| —The Elmira Farmers’ Club lately dis- 
cussed the merits of sorting over apples 
during the winter. Some who had 
always practiced it, once omitted the sort- 


one, 


that stood | 


The frost entered, | 


ing because he had so many apples and they 


kept in fine order until July. Two mem- 
| bers had tried this plan and believed in fit. 
The less apples were handled the better they 
would keep. Another member did not 
think so; would remove decaying fruit as 
soon as possible. 

—How New York is supplied with veget- 
ables in January told in the Daily 
| Times.” Not everything comes from the 
South. Rhubarb is received from Quebec, 
where it is raised in dark galleries twenty 
| feet under ground and heated by steam. 
The stalks are very hard, tender and al- 
most white. Each stalk is wrapped in soft 
paper and put into bunches of two and a 
half pounds each, which sell in New York 
for $3 per dozen bunches. By the Ist of 
March rhubarb comes in from Long Island | 
that brings $1.50 per dozen, 
Brussels sprouts now in market come from 
Canada. Boston cucumbers sold last month 
at $6 per dozen and this month at $1.50. 
Next month the long Worcester cucumber 
will arrive, at $5.50 per dozen. For fifteen 
years the best lettuce bas come from Bws- 
ton. Attempts have been made to grow 
the same variety on Long Island, but with- 
out success. Radishes sell at $5 to $5 per 
hundred, and formerly came from Boston, 
but New Jersey now furnishes the chief 
supply. Tomatoes have been arriving 
since December 15th. The demand is slight. 
Bermuda potatoes (old crop) begin to arrive 
the last of January at $5 to 87 per barrel. 
New crop will follow by the Ist of March 

at $2 more. Onions will come with them, 
at * per crate. Beets will arrive about 
the last of February, at five to ten cents 
each. Last year the first asparagus came 
from South Carolina in Vebruary, but 
usually the first comes from Florida in 
March. It sells at $1.15 per bunch, but the 
finest comes from Oyster Bay, Long Island, 


is 


and rerdily sells at $1 per bunch. Peas 
will arrive soon from Lake City, Florida, 


bringing about #10 per crate. The finest 
peas come from Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland, in April. Last year a few boxes 
were sent from California in salmon cars, 
| but they were not good. California now 
sends no vegetable except cauliflower. 
vegetable is supplied during the winter from 
| Mattituck, L. I.; during February it arrives 
from France. Prices are very fluctuating. 
Spinach is always in market, and much of 
| the best comes from Baltimore. Price now 
|is &3 per barrel. One hotel in this city 
|canned 100 barrels last Fall, when it was 
selling for $1 per barrel, and it kept well. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
SEEDSMEN : 

Beach, Son & Co., 7 Barclay St., New York. 

B. K. Bliss & Son, 34 Barclay St., New York. 

Alfred Bridgeman, 876 Broadway, New York. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 

Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, N. Y. Sue 
cessors to the well-known bouse of Briggs 
& Bro. 

James M. Thorburn & Co.. 15 John St., 

SMALL FRUIT GROWERS: 

Wm. Parry. Cinnaminson, N. J. 


N.Y. 


NURSERYMEN ; 
The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa. 
| Innisfalles Greenhouses, Springfield, O. } 


| The tirms above named will be happy to send | 


| 


Much of the | 


This | 


&e. 


FLOWERS. SEEDS, 
List of 
Small Fruit | 


E.P.ROE'S Sos: 


For family use. Strawberries,, Kasoberries, 
rants, &c.—22 varieties. he most liberal off. 
the sonnee. $15 WORTH OF PLA‘ 
FOR &5. Send for Cireular.—Address, E, + 
ROE, C ornwall-on-Hudson, N N.Y. 











TL 
(EY price? 


FF ScRipTiV' 


Saree] 
mailed FREE to 

all applicants. It con- 

tains 2 colored plates, 500 engravings, 
about 150 pages, and full dese riptions, 
prices and direetions for planting over 1200 

varieties of Vegetable and Flower . . wants, Roses, 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & co. ‘Detroit Mich 





Ete. 


Seeds of Root and Field Crops) ™ 


of all the BEST kinds, including WEBB’S 
NEW KINVER MANGEL and WEBRB’S 
IMPERIAL SWEDE, &c., &c., Ke. 


For prices, description, &e., see our 





SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1579, which will | 


be mailed to any address on receipt of stamp for 


postage. 
R.H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St.. New York. | 
The sole sale in this country has been given to 
us by the Messrs. Webb, the originators and grow- 
ers of their celebrated Mangel, and we now 
prepared | to quote pr prices es to deulers and others 


‘ALL KINDS OF 


SE DS. 


Prices Greatly Reduced, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
BEACH, SON & CO. 
No. 7 Barclay Street, 
ox 1,320. New York. 


WLS kes 
FLORAL GUI DE 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, Ong Colored 
Flower Plate and 360 Illustrations, with 
descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables 
and how to grow them. Al! for a FIVE-CENT 
STAMP. In English or German. ‘ 

The Flewer and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, Six Colored Pilates und many bundred En- 
gravings. For 50 cents in paper covers; $ .00 in 
ele en cioth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Mouthly Magazine, 32 
Pages. A Colored Plate inp in every number aed 
many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a year; Five 
Copies for $5.00. 

’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send 
FIVE CENT STAMP fora FLOKAL GULDE, contain- 
ine List and Prices and prenty of ecg 

Address JAM ES V VICK, Rochester, N 


SEEDS. 


are 
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ALFRED BRIDGEMAN 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FLELD, 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


My annual priced Catalogue is now ready, and 
mailed free to all applicants. It contains » 
leading and popular sorts of Vegetable, 
and Flower Seeds, tncluding the most desirable 
novelties of the past season. 











My annual Catalo 
Flower Seed for 1879, rich in engravings, 
| from original photographs, will be sent FREE. to 


ue of Vegetable and 


all who apply. Customers of last season need 
not write forit. LIoffer one of the largest col- 
lections of vegetable seed ever sent out by any 
seed house in America, a large portion of which 
were grown on my six seed farms. /’rinted di- 
rections for vultivation on each package. Allseed 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name; 80 
far. that shou'd it prove otherwise, / will refil/ 
the order gratis. The original introducer of the 
Hubbard Squash, Phinuey’s Melon, Marblehead 
Cabbages, Mexican Corn, ard scores of otber 





vegetables. I invite the patronage of a// who are 
anxious te have their seed directly from the growrr, 
fresh true, and of the very best strain, NEW 
VECETABLES A SPECIALTY. 

__ JAMES J. H, GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
the largest, 
ha po. 
best 

Red Raspberry. three inches around, very Bh 
pve, carries well.und sells best in market. Sharp. 

ess & Crescent Seedlings the best strawberries. 
pant A Wallace and Taylor the haraiest and 
most prolific Blackverries; and other sma!! Fruits. 
Kaki. the most ceheions J apan Fruit,us large ana 
Lardy as Apples. Kieffer’s Hybrid Seedling Pear, 
blight proof, good quality, bears early, abundautiyv. 
Seud fur Catalogues. Wm, Parry, Cinnaminson, NJ. 





| enclosing 10 cents. 


| 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


4 puss &5¢ CARDEN FIELD AND 
%:- 


FLOWER SEED PLants 


danDBo0K® 


gn SMALLFRUITS AWD 
ew Reos iTéS, 


FARM & GARD 


GARD 


136 pages beautifully illustrated, invaluable to 
all interested in gardening, mailed toallapplicants 
Revulsr customers supplied 
Address B. K, BLISS & SONS, 

34 Barclay St., 
P.O. Box 4.129. New York City. 
(Please mention Christian Union.) 


“THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


TIN THE WO 
Aye As Pot Piants, CELE. for 
hates tw bloom, safely by mail, at all 
post - offices. 5 splencid varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $1; 12 fer $2; 19 for 
335 26 for $14; 35 for $5; 75 for $10; i100 for 
313. Our Great Spec sialty is growing and 


free. 











| anil choose from over 


listributing these beautiful Roses. Send 

or our NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CUL-« 
URE—50 pages, elegantly illustrated, 

500 finest sorts. 

NGER & CONARD CO.,f 

not Grove, Obester Co., Pa, 


@ THE DI 
aose-Growere 


. BEST OFFER | YET! 
CHOICE SEFDS For only 25c. | will send 
for trial, before March Ist,the Choicest Double 
Portulaca, New Rose Aster, Japan Pinks, Phiox 
Grandifiora, Petunia, Japan Cockscomb, Verbena 
ge penn full-sized packet and mixed colors in each, 
Cat-logue free, L. W. GOODELL. Amberst, Mass. 


ey IT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES.— 

Small Fruits, Shrubs, Bulbs, etc. Our new 
escriptive Priced Catalogue pow ready and mail- 
ed free on application. It contains valuable in- 
formation for tree planters. WM. H. MOON, 
Morrisville, Pa. 


4 














Descriptive Catalogue, 180 pages, Free on application. 








‘For TWELVE Ever - Blooming 


ROSES 


Strong Plants, your choice, —— 


. free by mail. 125 finest sorts. Large 
assortment of Flowering Plants at same p: ree. New 
Tea Roses added gratis on &3 orders. C Peclann eines. 
Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, 0. 


“| MATTHEWS’ DRILL 


DRILL. 
The Standard ot 

America, —Admitted by 
leading Seedsemen and 
Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most per- 
fect and reliable drill in 
use. Send for circular. 


MOV ERET only t Re 
| EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR, 


Higgins’ sweepstakes 
of $200 for best Butter 
made in the U.+. was 
awarded HiramSmith, 
Sheboygan Vallis, Wis. 

The Ashton sweep- 
stakes of $125 for best 
Butter made in U.8. or 
Canada was awaried 
i George Sidney Camp, 
Owego, N.Y. 

The First Premium 
for best Dairy Butter 
made in New York 
State was awarded J. 
8. Murray, Delhi, N.Y. 

Au used the COOLEY CREAMEKS—the 
( a 7 Dairy Apparatus in use. send stamp for 

ircular to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


LAND SMHOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
-rairie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
san Francisco R'y for sale, at from $2.50 to 

ts per acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 

for stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 

Free transportation to those who purchase 

7 14. Send for maps and cireulars to 

-H. COFFAN, LAND COMMISSR 
MP NG, ST. 
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HOw To GET T THEW = _~ a Bog of the stat 000,000 
es for sa ** Kansas Pacific Home- 


tend,” a 4 frees Land et lhe Mag Salina, Kansas. 











FOR SALE! 
Acres Rich Farming Land« 


(has! located in Michigan at irom 
to $8 per acre, on easy termi 


00,0005: 


_ pda, Also, 
200,000As"r8,% Gnslee, Rigg, tants 


wwrs: witlustrated pamphle , full of Fae - 
v. M, BAKNES. Land Com., Lausing, Mix t 
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PU BL IC ATIONS. 


Lectures on Preaching 


DELIVERED BEFORE 


The Theological Students of Yale College. 
Rev. MATTHEW eum PSON, D.D., LL.D. 


(One of the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.) 








Cloth, 12mo Price, $1.50. 


These admirable Lectures embrace the fol- 
lowing topics, delivered in the order here 
stated: 

Lecture I. The Nature 
Christian Minis'ry. 

Lecture IL. The Call to the Ministry. 

Lecture IIIT. The Preacher Personally. 

Lecture [V. Indirect Preparation for the 
Pulpit. 

Lecture V. The Preparation of a Sermon. 

Lecture VI. The Delivery of a Sermon. 

Lecture VIL. Ministerial Power. 

Lecture VIII. The Influence of the Pastor- 
ate on the Puipit. 

Lecture IX. Collateral and Miscellaneous 
Work. 

Lecture X. Is the Modern Pulpit a Failure? 

It is needless to say that these topics are 
treated in a masterly manner—clearly, forci- 
bly. practically; as becomes both the gravity 
and importance of the subjects dise ussed, and 
the reputation of their authoras “a workman 
who needeth not to be ashamed.”” No minister 
should be without them, as none can care 
fully and thoughtfully read them without 
profit. In them there is nothing showy, but 
they present the ripe fruit of the matured 
thought of along period of ministerial use- 
fulness and oversight. They are weighty, 
well. considered teachings. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Brondway, New York. 


and Work of the 


(Established 40 Years.) 


Authorized Reprints 


(Witbout abridgment or alteration) 
OF THE 
EDINBURGH, WESTMINSTER LONDON QUARTERLY 
and BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
AND 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
Subscription, $4 a year for any one; $15 for 
the five. Less than half the price of the English 


editions. Circulars with full details may be 
had on application. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


41 Barclay St., New York. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEFKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 
ei, in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceip 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to Gne address, for one year, 
$10; or <7 two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 

Publishers HARPER'S ow will be 
U on receipt of Ten Ce 
HARP: Rd & BROTH Ra. Frectiie Square. N. Y. 


BOOKS. 


CASSELL, PETT KR & ‘a 4 
59% Broadway, New York. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


— THE— 
| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE, |— 


A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
usefal. and the beautiful, with fine art oe 
Ay J a in each No. Price ‘25c. 

b ap unequaled premium, two sp! ensia ah 

By Rock OF AG#s and THE LION’s BRIDE, 

= inches, mounted on canvas; transportation. 

. extra. Send postal card for full particulars. 
yy 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 


NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 

alue to all interested in Science. $7 per annum 
Bena 16 cts. for gample copy. Macmillan & Co., 32 


Bond &t.. New York 
write to T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


ZELL § DAVIs & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


; ath Curious Old Books at your price 

Standard Books at our price. 

2 civics and oe Books at any 
rice. © sa ogue No. 44 free. EGGAT Bkos., 

3 Beekman ft.. opp. New Post Office, New Yor«. 


Mark Twain's Scrap Book 


Always ready for 
use, and dispenses 

the anvoy- 

reparations 
required in the 
use of all other 
kinds of ‘crap 
Books. Send fer 
Descriptive Cir- 
cular and prices, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


BLANK BOOK MANUPACTURERS, 
119 & 121 William st,, N, ¥, 





New Catalogues free 
by —_ on_ application. 
gue Brave ED. 




















ENCYC LA OPEDIA | is the 
best. Two Medais, Paris, 1878. 
Se'ling better thanever. Ag’ts 
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{The Alliance 


AMAZING OFFER! 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES, 
Colleges, Ribbon Clubs! 


AN 


ESTEY ORGAN 


Any one on the Catalogue, GIVEN AWAY 
to a Club of Subscribers to THE ALLIANCE, 
the payment for which amounts to only 
three fourths the retail price of the Organ! 


~~ Sunday School Superintendent ! 


It need not cost your School a Cent 
for a beautiful new ESTEY ORGAN. 
Here isa 


LITTLE ARITHMETIC! 


60 Subscriptions cost 8120 

60 and a 8160 Estey 
Organ cost you . $120 

An Organ for an hour’s work by Teachers and 


Scholars ! 


Set About It at Once! 


It is an offer that has never been equaled! 
It is an offer that never can be equaled! 
It is an offer not to be rejected! 


We are enabled, in part, to make this grand 
offer through the liberality of Messrs. Story & 
Camp, the General Western Managers of the 
Estey Organ, which has unquestionably the 
highest reputation, and has attained a sale of 
over one hundred thousand. Each subscriber 
receives the full worth of his money, and the 
Sunday-School more than the worth of its 
money besides. 


An elegant standard triple-plate SILVER 
COMMUNION SET, from Giles Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, price $33, is given to any church 
for a Club of Twelve Subscriptions to THE 
ALLIANCE. One of these beautiful Sets was 
purchased by the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago (Dr. Gibson, pastor), and gives ex- 
cellent satisfaction. The same set in fine 
white metal, price $16, is given for a Club of 
Six Subscribers. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, to 
the amount of the subscription money, are 
given for a Club of Ten or more Subscribers 
to THE ALLIANCE. 


THE ALLIANCE bas the largest circulation 
of any Undenominational Religious Weekly 
outside of New York. It contains each week 
PROF. SWING’s Sermon, revised by himself, 
and has a strong list of special contributors 
from the several denominations, and a large 
corps of writers on literary, social, and public 
matters. It is full of original matter, and is 
readable every line. The opinion of its sub- 
scribers is well voiced in the following un- 
solicited letter from the poet Whittier: 

“OAK KNOLL, DANVERS, 
“10th mo., 3d, 1878. 
* Publisher ‘ Allliance’: 

“[ must not lose your paper. It is a most 
welcome visitor, and if ail my friends do not 
take it, it is not for lack of my recommenda- 
tion. I enclose the subscription to May, 1879. 

“J. G. WHITTIER.” 

And this from the Editor of ‘Sunday After- 
noon": 

“| like the ‘ Alliance.’ It is lively and enter- 
taining. Its temper is good. I do not think 
it means to tell lies about the people with 
whom it disagrees. It is neatly printed, and 
very cheap. May it live long and prosper, 

“ WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 

‘* SPRINGFIELD, Nov. 6, 1878.”’ 


—o— 


ta3" Don't fail to send postal card for a 


Specimen Copy and full particulars of our | 


offer. 
Subscription Price $2, postpaid. 


ADDRESS— 


DIXON & SHEPARD, 
Publishers of the “ Alliance,” 
157 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO, 





International Review. 


FEBRUARY, 1879. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAINTING AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
GAS STOCKS. Professor JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 
THE BIRTH OF THE COMMUNE. 1831-1839. 
J.H. Diss DEBARR. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE VIEWS OF MAZ- 
ZINI ON RUSSIA AND THE EAST. II. 
Conclusion. KARL BLIND. 
AN AMERICAN WEDGE. EpwinC. TAYLOR. 
ROBERT BROWNING. Gro. BARNETT SMITH. 
EXPRESSION OF EMOTIONS ON THE HU- 
MAN COUNTENANCE. Professor H. 
CALDERWOOD, University of Edinburgh. 
THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN EN- 
GLAND, GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


For sale by newsdealers and booksellers, or 
sent post paid on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 





WYTHE'S 
MODEL OF JERUSALEM. 


The Holy City in miniature, reproduced from 
actual surveys. covering over 2,( square feet, 
l4th Street, between 3d_ and 4th Avenues, nearly 
opposite the Academy of Music. Open every day 
(except Sundays) from 9 A.M. till 10 P.M. Explan- 
atory Lectures at 2 and 8 P.M. Admission, 25 cts. 
Children under |2 years of age, 15 cents. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & O0,, 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENIAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &c., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


(3th St, near Union Square 
NEW YORK. 














MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
with GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Styles 


ings 


and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adapted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
Careful and competent 
workmenemploved. Un- 
equalled assortment in 
our 


warerooms cheer- 


fully shown to visitors. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, wn to the public since 

4 6, are made & OTE 14 e MENEE Y BELL 

DUNDRY,” West Y. New tent 
Mountings. P a my wy Agencies, 
Fo 

rand Ain 


BELLS?" 


i D. a nag 








BELL 


New England Conservatory 
Method for the Pianeforte. 


This very popular and good Method has had 
a thorough trial at the Conservatory, and bas 
been largely used in other places. 

It differs from other Methods in being com- 
posed of Three Parts or Books. 

PART I, for the First Grade of Learners, 
has 72 pages, the Elements, Five-finger and 
other Exercises, easy Studies ard Tunes, and 
is in itself a good, easy instruction Book. 

PART Il. for the Second Grade, has 83 
pages, more difficult Exercises, Seales, and 
Studies, and a number of Pieces from the 
works of great Masters. 

PART Il. for the Third Grade, has 116 
pages, Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with a 
tew good Studies and a few difficult Pieces. 

Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25 


The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, 
mailed for 6 cts. Circulates 20,000 per Month, 
Music, News, &c. $2 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
7 and 843 Broadway, 


NOW READY. 


Gospel Temperance Hymnal, 


EDITED BY 


Rev. J. E. RANKIN, D.D., and Rev. E. 8. LORENZ. 


Endorsed by FRANCIS MURPHY, and used 
exclusively in his Meetings. 

This is the first practicab'e CoVection of Hymns and 
Tunes abounding in vigorous Pieces adapted to the 
Gospel Temperance Movement. Itis alsothe best 
Book for Church Prayer Meetings. 


Me Ks 


Price 35 Cts. post-paid. Special Rates by 
the quantity. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE AT ONCE, 


A. S. BARNES & CO,, Publishers, 


New York and Chicago. 


for THE ORPHEUS~— King’s 
SEND Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
Choice Music. Best Out. 
HORACE M. —_. Publisher, 
Park Place, N. 


CENTS = 


Gospel Hymns No. 3 


—Is A~ 


PRONOUNCED SUCCESS! 


Gospel Hymns No. 1 and No. 2 
Have been used with great acceptance in 

the Sunday Schools, as well as in Gos 

Meetings, Devotional Meetings an 
Temperance Meetings | all over the land, 


Gospel Hymns No. 3 


Is full of New and thy supplement and will 
prove a worth 7 y to 
No. land n the 


SERVICE OF SACRED SONG. 


Booksellers throughout the United States sell 
the GosPEL HyMNS. If you cannot get them in 
your neighborhood, send at once to either of the 


publishers. 
30 per 100; Z5cents 


Price Music Edition, 
by Mail. worse On y, pa per gpvere, &5 
y Mail 


per 100; 6 cts. 


John Church &Co | Biglow & Main, 


Cincinnati. E. 9th St., New York 


THE STANDARD CHROMATIC 


Pitch or Tuning Pipe gives correct 
sound of ev 








Mailed on receipt of price, a) 50. 
DAN’L M. READ & CO., 647 B’dway, N.Y. 


Hymn Service. 








Every Sunday School can afford this 
NEW SONG BOOK, 


Costs only $10 # 100 Copies. 


With 115 Hymns and Tunes, new and old, 
adapted to the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


VANGELICAL 


HYMN SERVICE 
Meets All the Demands of Sunday School Worship. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 15 cts. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

73 Randolph St, | 76 East Ninth St, 
CHICAGO, WEW YORK, 


CONOMIGAL 
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THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 
We take the following from the Rev. 
Joseph Cook’s prelude to bis lecture in 
this city, Feb. 6 





San Francisco, a brave city, hardly 
dares utter her mind on the Chinese 
question, when her sand-lot orators 


threaten conflagration, riot and murder. 
Loafers and roughs, led by a gang of 
shallow and foul-mouthed cheap jacks, 
mostly of foreign birth, fill the ears of 
Californians daily with threats of fire, 
blood and devastation. I am a triend of 
the workingmau, but not of rioters, 
tramps, thieves, sneaks and thugs. Anti- 
Chinese clubs crack the defiant whip of 
lawlessness over the heads of California's 
Mayors, Governors and Senators. This 
business may succeed for a day and an 
hour in a city famed once for its deadly 
vigilance committee, but it will not suc- 
ceed in the long course of events. It 
may succeed with one State, under a cor- 
rnpt Legislature; but it will not succeed 
with the Nation. San Francisco is afraid 
of her sand-lots. Massachusetts is not; 
she? has seen their chief orator. New 
York is not, for she has beheld the same 
vision. 

The leader of sand-lot oratory by his 
odious advocacy sunk an astute popular 
leader beneath the sea of Massachusetts 
politics. No political party can swim in 
Eastern waters with Kearneyism hung 
around its neck. The supporters in 
Congress of an unconstitutional bill 
against Chinese emigration sbould re- 
member that their action may some day 
hang about their necks a millstone, and 
that they may wish, as the Massachu- 
setts politician did on the day of his de- 


feat, that his principal supporter was 
not only on the sand-lots but under 
them. 


The three despised races on this con- 
tinent are the Negroes, the Indians and 
the Chinese. That part of the nation 
which did justice to the first of these 
races will ultimately do justice to the 
others. 

There 1s a provision that the sixteenth 
emigrant who offefs himself for passage 
on any American vessel shall be excluded, 
When the Chinese embassy came across 
the Pacific it had more than fifty in its 
train, and could not have been brought 
on one ship according to the proposed 
legislation. If ever the Chinese Emperor 
should send auother embassy we should 
be obliged to bring them on several ves- 
sels, under this new regulation. 

Talk about the contamination of 
Chinese vices! There is more money 
lost ina single year in the white gamb- 
ling saloons of Sau Francisco than ever 
was lost in similar places kept by Chin- 
And po Chinaman ever opened a 
whiskey mill. When I hear men who 
are rolling in iniquity crying out against 
Chinese vice, and when I see a crowd of 
adult hoodiums applauding younger 
ones who beat out the brains of a child 
of yellow skin with brickbats; when [ 
see settlements burned down with no 
policeman to shield or avenge the un- 
fortunates; when | see even murder 
condoned, I feel almost like calling up- 
on God to give us somewhere on the 
Pacific coast—I had almost said—a riot 
large enough to bring out the entire 
military power, 30 as to impress upon 
San Francisco the dignity of her days of 
the vigilance committee. 

If the Mayor of San Francisco, if the 
Governor of California, wishes to repre- 
sent the sentiment that will carry the 
votes of the serious parts of this land; if 
there is to be union between the best 
politicians of California and the best 
of the country in the next Presidential 
election, the thing for San Francisco to 
do is to keep order, not only in China- 
town but on the sand lots; to seize by 
the nape of ihe neck the mobocracy and 
the hoodlum quarter of San Francisco, 
and, if necessary, by the nape of the 


ese. 


neck the Chinese quarter also, but at any 
hazard to keep both in order, to preserve 
the fundamental principles of our na- 
tional policy, and to make first pure and 
then peaceable the Pacific coast, so far as 
it is trod by cheap labor. 


Cty. 
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public speakers and gineete. does not interfere 
as Sean. Price 2%5c. Try them. For a bd 
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CELEBRATED the World Over. 


The manufacturers were awarded the highest anc 
mly medal given ruber plasters, at both the Centen- 
mialand Paris Expositions, 


Far superior to 
‘ommon porous plasters, ex nts, the so-called 
vlectrical appliances, &c. isthe best known 
remedy for Lame and We A Rack, rheuma- 
tism, Female Weakness, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Diseased Kidneys, Spinal Complaints and all ills 
for which porons plasters are used. Ask your 
Druggist for Benson’s Capcine Plaster and se¢ 
that you get nothing else. Sold by all Druggiste, ’ 
Price 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price by SEa-+ 
BURY & JOHNSON, 21 PaaTT STREET, New York. 


‘EAR DISEASES! 


Dr. C. E. Shoemaker'’s Book on PATARI and 


Diseases of the Ear and CATAR H 


their proper treatment, espe- 

cially Rossing Ear. Howto et immediate relief 
from all annoyances of there diseases,and a sure, 
harmless an rmanent cure. A book every 
family should have, Sent free toall, Address 
Dr.C.E.SHOEMAKER,AuralSurgeon, Reading,Pa 


(te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 



























PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 

men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Me rit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 
— Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have bee n found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficiaat known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the fefowing 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or fune *tional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, “debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, haves ells of faint- 
ing, fullness of Wood in the head, feel listless 
moping, unfit for business or ple asure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, ina disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervoas, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
ee sgl Are you subject to any of the fol- 
owing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent symptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 


from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the “r Means oO: cure, often prolong 
theirsu ngs. Why, then, further neglect a 


subject 80 productive ‘of health and happiness 
whcn there is at hand a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLE?r and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing fall particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC 60., 
212 Breniway; New York. 





gay Avoid bogus dullness claiming elec- 
trie qualities. r Pamphlet explains how to 


distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 

502 ford, Silver, Lace, Diamond, Lily, Rosebud. 
Cards. our name neatly printed on them 

all, 4. 4 ‘ide. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. 











HEADACHE 
NEU RALGIA 


PILLS 


9ELERY “DR.C. W. BENSON, w#practis- PILLS 
& ELERY ing physician, at No. 106 N. Ku- mie LS 
CELERY taw &t., Baltimore, Md. (who ILLS 
CELERY has paid mach attention to PILLS 
CKLERY nervous diseases), has discov- PILLS 
CELERY erec that Extractof Celery and PILLS 
CKLERY Chamcumile comoined ina cer- PILLS 
CELERY tain proportion invariably PILLS 
CELBKY cures either bilious, dys; eptic, PILLS 
CELERY nervous, or sick headache, PILLS 
CELERY neuralgia. and nervousness PILL® 
CELEKY This is a triumph in medical PiLLS 
CELERY chemistry, ana sufferers ail PILLS 
CELERY over the country are ordering PILLS 
CELERY by mail. He prepares itin pills PILLS 
CELERY at S0c. per box. The doctor is PILLS 
CELERY largely known and highly re- PILLS 
CELERY svected in Baltimore.”— Epis. PILLS 
CELERY Meth. PILLS 


Office, 106 N. Eutaw St.,Baltimore,Md. 


For sale bo all wholesale and retail drug- 
gists, or will be sent, post-paid, to any a 
ress on receipt of price by the Proprietor, 


Delluc’s 





To Preserve your Teeth 





USE ONLY 
oes ay, Preparations 
S ©, Biscotine 
y | _ (Infant’s Food.) 
L 


2 §.P. Hair Tonic 
& Toilet Waters, 
& Sachets D'Iris, 
z Elixir of Calisaya, 
§ Glycerine Lotion, 


= Pectoral Cough 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., &e. 


AN 
T) 


GELIQUE 


OTH wast 


635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 








The Chickering 


Liverpoot & 
| ONDON & 


[LOBE 


Insurance Company. 


| 
United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 
Assets in United States. $4,301,897.07 


Total Liabilities, need 
Re-insurance.. o« Be £20, £05-86 
l, .291.21 


Surplus 
2° 600,583.34 


Income in v. 
1,971,219.83 


Expe nditures, 
losses 
J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥Y. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 


8. during 1878 
including 


NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Epps rintend’t. 
HENRY 8MITH, P; oprietor, 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 


Catalogues of 120 pages 
maiiea for ib conte. 








| SPECIA L “CLU BBI NG RATES 


We will send the Christian Union with 


other periodicals at the following rates. The 
*| price of the periodical is given below. In 
e ordering add the price of the Christian Union 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold. 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Mandard of the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 

Pianos tuned. 


vel 


and skillful workinen. 


ATTENTION is givento RE 
PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 





Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed | 


free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, _ 


130 Fifth & ayenue, | | 156 Troment street, | 


New 














Brooklyn Advertisements. 


INN BROS., C iateen Makers. FACTORY 
47,49, 5 and 53 BERGEN S'l.; REPOSITORY, 238 
and 200 FLATBUSH AYV., pear Tth AY., Brooklyn. 
Where we keep on hand an ussortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 


rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top’ 


and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We a'so apply the rubber-cusbioned axles to both 
new and already in use 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 








Wedding Receptions, Parti 
plied with a choice variety o 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Bacse, 
Oysters, Jellied ame, ry ramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


, Dinners, etc., sup- 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 


Glass turnishea,. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 


COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 





CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 


A New Assortinent of Fal! and Winter Goods 
just received. Shirts made to order from #1 up. 


213 Fulton St,, near Concord, —- 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


e China and Glas« Geods, Majolica, 

edgwood and Fay ~~ are. A fine as- 

sortment of Clocks, onzes, and Elegant 
Fancy is of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Ne. 146 State mt., Chicago. 





| to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periedieal not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 










the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 
Olub Retau 
MONTHLIES Postage Postage 
J 08) 08 

Prepaid. Prepaid, 
Appleton’s Journal............. *F2.50 $3.00 
Eainburgh Review, Am. ed.. 3.50 4.00 
Biackwood's Magazine, Am. ‘ed 4.00 
British Quar. Review, - 4.00 
London “ - . 4.00 
Forest and Strean . 4.00 
lic me Journal..... 2.00 
Atlantic Monthly.. 4.00 
Harper's ype & . 4.00 
Scribner’s Monthly... 4.00 
BE, TIPO e a csccccecvccesceccesee 3.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine.. 4.00 
BOs de 1000 ccbsncevccgeovessecs 5.00 
| American Agriculturist.. 1.50 
Artbur’s Magazine........ 2.25 
| Phrenological Journal.. A 2.00 
5 FRR Pe asabcccassnsnesocneses 1.50 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper’s eaeiy. obesccesesebec 23.50 4.00 
Harper’s Bazar..... $3.50 4.00 
2 og 4 sL iving — o00- eee 7.00 5.00 
» Wo RESWUMEDs coccccnsccoces 1.70 2.00 
Selentifie American peoreececccoge 2.95 3.20 
with supplement, 6.30 8.20 
Youth’s Companion...... ....... $1.45 1.75 
BOB caccnese cccvssaveccvsnane 1.70 2.00 





| * With Dickens engraving. $).08 extra. 
+ With life-size portrait of Longfellow, Brvant or 
Whittier, $4 50; retail price, #.00. 
| No subscriptions received 
year. 

1 Must be New Subscription. 


for less than one 





RATES TO CLUBS, 
Four copies, $9.60, which is $2.40 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $19.20, for a club of 





eight copies (aj! sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one yeur. 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.40. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and othere 
who act as agents. 


AGENTS 


FOR 50 CENTS! 
WATER PROOF OvER- CUFFS— 
Sells at Sight. Agents make trom $5.00 
to $10.90 per oay 


All persons who get up 








WANTED. 








J . Send 30c. for sample. 
. 1. HAMMOND, 99 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


Pr ane 













OMEN wanted everywhe 
business of the day 

1 to $2 per hour easily made in an 
ocality. Will prove it or forfe' 
0. Goods vin ue Samples free ; write at once. 
WILDES & CO., 










atm 
for the grea‘est 











Disc’t toClergyme 








Best Light 
Ciroulars sent free. 


or Reading, 


Ww. Pet tet’ Warren st." 





No Chimney Used 


wing,and Study 
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Columbia Road Bicycle 'SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Easy to Learn to Ride. An ordinary rider can 
outstrip the best horse in a day’s journey. 


In England, F. E. Apple yard rode from Bath 
to London on the turnpike road, 100 miles, in 
7 hours, 18 min., %sec., beating 31¢ om petitors. 

Capt. Britten rode from Hyde Park Corner, 
in London, to Bath and return, 212 miles, in 
23 hours, 55 min., including stops. 


Send 3c. stamp for 24-page Catalogue, con- 
taining Price List. 


THE POPE MFC. CO., 
S4 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, | Mass. 


Middletown Plate 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


and 1: 3 John Street, New ¥ or k. 


SPRING 
COTTON DRESS 


MATERIALS. 


Arnold, Constabls & Go 


Will offer this week 


Additional Novelties 
Figured Armures and Cotelines, 


With STRIPES in same colorings 
for COMBINATION DRESS 


“D. & J. ANDERSON’S” 
SCOTCH ZEPHYR CLOTHS, 
(Confined Styles). 
BORDERED PERCALES, 
CHINTZ PRINTED SATINES, 
“MOMIE CLOTHS,” 


PERSIAN STYLES AND HDKF. EFFECTS 


IN CAMBRICS. 


Together with a Choice Assortment of 


Cheviot and Percale Shirtings. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 
Foreign and Domestic 


WHITE GOODS, 


MARSEILLES, TERRY 
aad HONEYCOMB SPREADS, 
BLANKETS, 


NK 
FANCY COLORED, OPERA 
EMBROiI DERED and WHITE FLANNELS 
FRENCH, BAR uEY 
and HOCK TOW ELS and TOWELLIN iGS, 
EMBROIDERED, LACE WORK 
and FANCY BORDERED TOWELS, 
LUNCH and DESSERT CLOTHS and NAP- 
KINS, in sets and singly. 
anaes E: a ECLOTHS and NAPKINS, 
r' RAY NAPKINS and TEA DOY LES, 
CHOICE pete: in DAMASKS by the 


ard. 
EXTRA QUALITY 4-4 FAMILY LINENS, 
FANCY PRINTED SHIRTING LINENS. 


ALL WIDTHS in PLLLOW CASE LINENS. 
FRENCH and BARNSLEY SHEETINGS, &c. 


FAMILIES, 
HOTELS and 
STEAMERS 


About Refurnishing will find this stock 
well worthy their attention. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co. 
Broadway, corner (9th Street. 
D RES § spctertcvsdersnrmen 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 K. Mth St., N.Y.Citv 


DESIGNS: IN OUTLINE FOR 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


Rent by mat! on receipt of price, 75 Cents, by 
>. W. TILTON & CO., BosTON, PUBLISHERS. 


ES. 








WITH COMFORT. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St.. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK, 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors, 








Send a 3-Cent Postage Stamp 


for specimen sheets (32 pages) of the Spring Num- 


ber of 
' 4 a ‘ 

bhriel’s Fashion (Quarterly 

4 \ ( A ( ' 
U 

The FASHION QUARTERLY has attainea 

arecogoized p sition asthe LEADING JOUR- 

NAL OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA, 

No Housekeeper, | 

No Reaident in the Country, 

No Promoter of Church 

Fairs or Sunday-schvo!l Festivals, 
No Farmer | 
No Charitable Institution } 

The FASHION QUARTERLY must not be con- 
founded with the numerous Catalogues of goods 
for sale with which the countrv is flooded. It is 
conducted IN TH® INTEKE-T OF ITs SUB- 
SCRIBERS, and aims not to induce them to sens 
their money: but to show them how to SAVE 
MONEY. by making E( ONOMICAL PURCHASES. 
Its ARTICLES ON DRESSMAKING, its hints and 
helps to KCONOMY IN HOUSEKEK SPING, ana its 
Cc Ase LY WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS of 
Ni VEL. USEFUL, ANDO (NAMENTALHOUSE 
HOLD ARTICLES are alone WORKTH FAR MORE 
THAN ITS sUBSCRIPTION PRICK. 

THE sP RING NUMBER wii! be ready March Ist. 
ontaining 

Elegant ‘Tilustrations of Fashionable Suits, 
10 wll sty:es and at all Di 

An Illustrated Price- iat “of Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, Notions. Useful = Ornameutual House- 

hold Articles, etc., etc., 
Original Reading | Matter’ of Varied Inter- 


est, weet 

2” EH cus" *PASHION QUARTERLY will 
be sent my any address, postpaid, one vear fur 
FIFTY CENTS Ld numbers, by mai!, post- 
paid, TWENTY CENTS 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Highth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 

Hweek ia SOU nesspupers {OF Rie Netsa iu cts 


for 100 page pamphlet. G. P. ROWELL & Cu., 
10 Spruce , New York. 


(ean afford to 
do without it. 








IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 


ARE STOPPED, 
instead of sending for a 
Plumber, 

Use one of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mall on receipt of 
price 


50 CENTS. 
HODGMAN & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Send for description. 





Can Be made any height, and folded 


UTILITY a 
AD) USTABLE Gamer, tovanae 4 fees. be tend 


for illustrated catalogue. 
TABLE 


Geo. . Sargent, $16 Broadway, N.Y. 


INCLAIR’S 
Common Sense Chairs & Rockers 


ee ~Make 
your friend 
happy for life 
by sending, 
per Santa 
Claus, one of 
these charm- 
ing Rockers. 





To suit all 
sizes,from the 
two-year-old 
baby to the 
champion 
member of 
the Fat Men’s 
Club. 


Send stamp fer !lluseérated Price-List to 





F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N.Y. 





INEBRIATES’ HOME, 


THE 
FORT HAMILTON, N.Y. 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Extent and Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are Beautifully 
id our. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consulting Physician—T HEODORE L. 3 L. MAE ABON, M.D., President ae the Collegiate Depart- 
meot of the Long Island College Hospital. Attendant Phys sician—L. D. MAS SON, M.D., assisted by 

a staff of resicent physicians. Secretary and Superintendent —Rev. J. WIL rs ETr 

The buildings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better adapt- 
ed for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of any similar institution in exis 
tence. They are situated on one of the most utwractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand on a 
high biuff within one thousand feet .f the Narrows, commanding a fall view of the whole Easteru 
Sbore of Staten Island, also the broad expunse of the Upper and Lower Bay. dotted with the represen- 
tutive sails of all nations, and inclosea on the horizon by the blue vutlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the s \uth. 

‘here are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, me and bath rooms. 
a lecture room for religious services, readings, concerts, &c. 
other newspapers and periodicals ure regularly taken. 

The Management is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no change in the steff of 
ee + or other active officers since the inauyuration of the Home, eleven years ago 

The Classifcatwn of patients originated with and is peculiar to this mstitution. Being determined 
and regulated upon a strictly commercial basis, it is made t) aepend uoon the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accommodations whieh the patiects or their friends are willing to pay for. 

By this equitable arrangement we are e.abled t) offer board, washing, and medica! atiendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $4) a week. Those payiog $'4 and upwards, aceurding to size and situation of 
quarters selected, are provided with a single apartmen: and a seat at table in private dining room—the 
accom modations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equal to those of a first-class 
hotel. Roome in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death— The total deatn-rate since toe opening has been one-half of one 
per cent., or one death for every two hundred patients The total deaths of legitimate cases for treat- 
ment in the Home have been only one case in emwht hundre: during ihe same period. The rest were 
dying when admitted. 
The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
pat ent to avail himself of all the gr pene amusement, and et joyment which the billiara room, park 
and ball grounds, readings. lectures, c »ncerts, musical exercises, etc , — with the society of in. 
ee oy and agreeable fellow inmates, can impart. 
The Discipline— The established code of discipline is comprehended in the ‘Ob servance of “the law o) 
propriety,.”’ as universally understood by gentiemer and Iadies in vche guidance ot weli-regulated tamily 
and social relationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law. and the powers 
of the charter to retain them within the limits of the grounds of the institution ure strictiy enforced. 
For mode and terms of admission apply to Rev. J {LLETT, Secretary and Superintendent. at tne 
institution, Fort Hamiiton (L.L.), New York 


“THE 


There isalso 
Alii the New York morning and several 





STY LOGRAPHIC. 


A PEN FOR EVERY POCKET. 


qo ac 
RC LEkGyM ax. 
FoR BOOK KEEP 
EANI FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 
TASTEFUL, FOR EDITORS, 


The most perfect Fountain Pen ever made. 
for Circular. 


. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, !69 Broadway, New York. 


See issue of Christian Union of Jan. i5, for indursement of this pen. 
UNDER-FLANNELS, | 
5 ' 


Two Garments in One, 
FOR 
LADIES, CENTS 
AND 
CHILDREN. 
Emancipation Suits, 
Waists, Chemilettes, 
Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 


Alice Fletcher & Co. 


6 E. 14th St., N. Y.City. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash B/ue. and most liberal measure. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Pro 
233 North second St., 


FOR CLERKS, 
FoR LADIES, 
DOES NOT SPILL, 
DOES NUT LEAK, 


DOKS NOT BLOT. 
DOKS NOT SCRA LICH, 
DOKS NOT SPATTER, 
DOBS NOT FAIL. 


HANDY, 
PORTABLE 
CL LY. 


Always ready. Sent by muil on receipt of price. Send 





Extra Choice at the verr 
price, 0c. per p uno. 
per pound, 


All Express Charges Paid 


on Orders ot $5) acd upwards. 

Don’tgive high prices when you can sen? direct 
to the tmoorters and get them at HALF the 
usual cost. 

We urge all desiring good Tess to send direct 
to us. 


lowest wholesale 
Good, 30c., 45c., and 4c 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTSON LARGE ORDERS 
CAUTION.—Don’t be deceived by other con 
cerns who iwitate our style snd method of coing 
business bnt send sour orders at once to the old 
RELIABLE T#*A HOUSE (The Great Ameri- 
can Tea Company). 
Full particuters free. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
Imvorters, 31 & 33 “KSEY STREET 
Piiacelpbia. P.O. Box 4235. NEW YORK. 
The Largest and Cheapest Tea House in the Uni‘ed 


States 
Agents wanted every- 


PURE TEAS where to sell to fami- 














lies, hotels and lurwe consumers; largest stock iv 
Cc ompany, 201 | Fulton st.,N. Y. P.O. Box 2560. 
club agents and large buyers. Ali 
148 Chambers St., New York. P.O. box 872. 


the country; quality and terms the best. Country 
TEAS FINEST IN QOALITY, LOWEST 
a express © harges paid. » SY. terms 
2AN 
OUR FRESH STOCK OF 





storekeepers should call or wmte The Wells Tea 
in price. Best opportunity for 
HE CANTON TKA COM 
White Holl 


And MILWARD’S 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


18 NOW READY. 
Ts, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 30 varieties, 1s particularly worthy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
send for Price-List. 
GEO. W. READ & CQ@O., 
186 TO 200 LEWIS STREET, NEW YORE. 








